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“A cigarette with both: body 





and bouquet ... these 
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2 “CAMELS” 




















To those with a zest for life the best 
tobacco is important. 

It is part of being a gastronome. The 
selective appreciation of flavors does play 
an important part in good living—does 
play an important part in the popularity 
of Camels. 

For the quality of tobacco varies quite 
as much as the quality of food. Domestic 
cigarette tobaccos vary from 5¢ to 40¢ 
the pound, imported from 50¢ to $1.15. 

Indifferent food disguised by a secret 
sauce maison never deceives the initiate 
—just as raw, inferior tobaccos, however 
“treated” or fortified, can never approx- 
imate the bland full flavor of Camel 
tobacco. It grew there. 

Camels pay millions more every year 
to insure your enjoyment. 


Your CAMELS are always 
Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company kept fresh in the air-tight, 


IT IS A FACT.. WY welded Humidor Pack 


well known to leaf tobacco experts, that Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any other popular brand. 
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LADY DIANA 


OLD BROCADE 


SYMPHONY 


Three Lovely Patterns with a Single Thought 


PERFECT 


How exciting it is to begin your set of Towle 
Sterling! For ¢hree such masterpieces are a bit be- 
wildering, as well as thrilling, to any bride. All 
blend so beautifully, so authentically with today’s 
smartest table linens. 

But, discerning bride that you are, you’ve prob- 
ably already fallen in love with the pattern that 
“belongs” in your new table ensemble. And we 
wonder which it is... 

LADY DIANA {at left} so slender, so delightfully 
feminine, is perhaps the most popular pattern in 


TABLE 


ENSEMBLE 


America today. OLD BROCADE {center} is very, 
very new with its delicate type of engraved deco- 
ration. SYMPHONY. {right} is a modern interpre- 
tation of Early American ideals — quiet simplicity, 
character, poise. 


Won't you tell us which pattern pleases you most 
—and let us send you a spoon now, while sterling 
prices are at their lowest since 1916. Only when 
you see and handle Towle Sterling can you really 
appreciate its superlative craftsmanship and flaw- 
less finish. Mail the coupon. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS - Newburyport - Mass. 


SEND FOR A TEA SPOON ON APPROVAL 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 

Dept. M-3: I enclose 25 cents for a Bride’s Approval Show- 
ing in —_______ pattern, to include a tea spoon, prices, 
the newest edition of Emily Post’s delightful ‘‘ Bridal Silver 
and Wedding Customs,” and an engraving chart of my own 
initial in three styles. I agree to return the spoon in ten days 
or send balance of $1.25 for it. oe 


Name 
Address 


My jeweler is 
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Now that winter is really slipping out and spring is edging in, 
we feel more than ever that urge to freshen up our houses. | 
am therefore showing you in Window Shopping this month 
some things that will transform our rooms with not too much 
expense. | cannot buy these for you, but the names and 
addresses are given so that you may order directly from the 
shops. It is advisable to make an early choice, as stock, in 


many cases, is not large. 





attend 





Here is a new and novel com- 
bination for the display of choice 
blossoms. It consists of three pieces, a 
large mirror plaque for the table, a 
crystal bowl to stand on the plaque, 
and a smaller mirror plaque with a 
round central opening, which is placed 
across the top of the bowl. The flowers 
are then arranged through the opening, 
which brings them so near to the top 
mirror that they are reflected in charm- 
ing duplication, while the larger base 
mirror gives back the image of the 
whole arrangement. The bowl is 8” 
in diameter, 4’ tall, and may be had 
in smoked purple as well as in crystal. 
The smaller plaque is 12” in diameter 
and has a finishing border of plain 
glass with a scalloped edge. The 
bowl is $5.00, in either color, the 12” 
plaque $8.75, and the 16” founda- 
tion plaque $9.75. All will be sent 
express collect, carefully packed @ 
W. G. Streeter, Inc., 841 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 





CR Straight from Portugal come 
these very gay work bags, just in time 
to hold the bouclé dress you are knit- 
ting or your latest piece of tapestry 








work, The interesting designs of these 
bags are embroidered in wool in the 
brightest of colors, which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be reproduced here 
for your benefit. They are a very con- 
venient size — 12” across — and, al- 
though very compact for carrying, are 
surprisingly capacious. These are the 
bags that the Portuguese peasant 
women wear on féte days, attached 
to their belts, a delightfully decora- 





tive custom that goes back to the 
eighteenth century or earlier. The 
price is $4.75 each, postpaid @ 
Florence Nesmith, 138 Market Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 





< Designed by the noted Danish 
craftsman, Carl Sorensen, these pieces 
and many other interesting ones 
wrought in bronze are now being im- 
ported to this country. The antique 
green-bronze color of the pieces is 
particularly lovely, and each one shows 
the unmistakable stamp of a master 














craftsman. The very modern candle- 
sticks stand 534” high and cost $15.00 
a pair. The box 3” square, designed 
for cigarettes and lined with wood, 
has a conveniently sloping bottom and 
costs $10.00. Prices are postpaid @ 
Shreve, Crump & Low, 330 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 








@... imported Italian bench 


will appeal to those of us who have 
just the right kind of formal garden 
into which it will fit, especially since 
its price of $35.00 is very much re- 
duced. It is a copy of a charming 
Renaissance design, with classic de- 
tail, and of that ivory-cream marble 
which will quickly harmonize with 
the garden's green growth. The sizes 
vary a little, but they average 40” 
long by 14” wide. Crating is included 
in the price, but carriage will be col- 
lect @ The Erkins Studios, 255 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. C. 





< There are many places where 
these two robes will be invaluable 
during the early spring days. Jolly, 
all-wool tweed rugs, like the one 








shown at the left of the picture, are 
44” x 56” in size, which is just a 
comfortable one to carry about with 
you, as it will take up little room in a 
trunk or traveling bag. These make 
excellent individual robes for the 
motor or for use on the porch when 
you supervise the planting of the 
early spring garden or just sit there to 
bask in the first warm sunshine. Colors 
available are shamrock green or peat 
green, tan, cedar, Tipperary red, and 
Killarney blue. They come in an in- 
teresting herringbone weave with gay 
striped ends in contrasting colors, and 
the price is the incredibly low one of 
$3.50. Imported silk blankets, like 
the one at the right, are always popu- 
lar as companions for nap time for 
either old or young, as they are very 
light and warm, as well as good-look- 


5 
ing. The one shown is in soft, hori- 
zontal stripes of tan, browns, and grays, 
and there are five other harmonious 
combinations. They are 50” wide by 
72” long, and the greatly reduced 
price is $6.75. Both are postpaid @ 
McGibbon, 49 East 57th Street, 
NEY. 


es 


ast 


»” Used in the centre of your din- 
ing table, a very striking effect can be 
achieved with this beautifully de- 
signed crystal bowl and a pair of leap- 
ing gazelles, an effect heightened by 
the reflection of candlelight and made 
more lovely by flowers cleverly ar- 
ranged in the flaring bowl. The ga- 
zelles stand 7” high and cost $5.50 
each, and the bowl, 10” in diameter, 
is $4.00. Incidentally, the bases of 
the gazelles are so heavy that they 
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FIRE LIGHTER 


Light a log fire 
quickly and easily 
min this sturdy fire 
lighter — no kin- 
dling necessary. 
Black iron poi 
with solid brass li 
and handle. yi 
decorative. $ 
Express 
collect, 





Here is a hand-made, 
wrought iron lantern 
of charming design. 
Wired ready to use, 
with bracket or as 
ceiling light. Amber 
colored mica. Meas- 
= AT by 4%”. 

poeis y 

riced at $6)-65 

very, ang 4 
catalog B3 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 














for your GARDEN 
ee Enduring, beau- 
" tiful, high - fired 
Terra Cotta brings 
new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 


interior. Send 10c for 
illustrated brochure. 


GAloway 








Beautiful HOUSES | 
and BUNGALOWS 


CAN BE BUILT FOR 
$900 AND UP 


This and many others jj 
in my book, Building 
Plans for Modern & 
Homes. May save you hundreds of dillars. One 
of the most complete and comprehensive books 
of plans ever published. 224 pages. Nearly 600 
floor plans and photographs of Cape Cod cot- 
tages, American and English Colonial houses, 
bungalows, etc., costing from $900 up; gives 
sizes and cost to build. 

Book of 60 choice designs $1, or both for $3.50 

FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











: Reduced Prices 


iy QUILTS & SPREADS 
Stamped $8.00 - $12.00 
s Basted $25.00 - $38.50 


BP Also fine QUILTING 
Send for Folder 
Practical Patchwork Co. 


a Evangeline Beshore 
™ 1108S. Race St., Marion, Ind. 











WINDOW SHOPPING 








would make very practical and very 


stunning book ends. Prices include 
careful packing and express will be 
collect @ Flora MacDonald, Inc., 39 
Newbury Street, Boston. 





=» The dinner set is the new ‘Pa- 
trician’ design and the pieces | am show- 
ing you are a soft ivory-white with bor- 
ders of conventionalized passion 
flowers and leafy scrolls in low relief, 
and decorations of romantic scenes 
in a soft, rich mulberry color. As a 
last perfect detail each piece is fin- 
ished on the edge with a tiny vine- 
and-berry running border in mulberry 
to match the main motif. Dinner 


plates, 10” in diameter, like the one 
shown below, are $16.50 a dozen, 
and the teacups and saucers $19.00 
a dozen, all express collect. You 
may make up your sets from full open 





stock, and prices will be cheerfully 
quoted on any desired combination 
@ Rich & Fisher, 14 East 48th Street, 
BY..C. 


(8) After a careful survey of all the 


sparkling shops of Brasstown | have 
chosen for you this glowing copper 
jar. As you may see by the illus- 
tration, the jar is heavy and substan- 
tial, with that hand-hammered surface 








which gives such an interesting tex- 
ture arid a quaint shape that betrays its 
origin in an old Russian cooking pot. 
It is 8” tall with a wide opening which 
allows you to arrange large bunches of 
blossoms comfortably in it. It costs 
$4.50, and will be sent collect @ B. 
Paleschuck, 37 Allen Street, N. Y. C. 


@ Very lovely in both outline and 


decoration are this Czechoslovakian 
crystal bowl and vase whose fasci- 
nating frosty effect is achieved by cut- 








White mercerized bibs 
whose gay blue borders 
picture horses, elephants 


1 or bunnies, have a strong 
B ibs for appeal for the discrimi- 


baby. 6 f 
the Baby | 337g baby. © for $4.85: 








THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








Garden Studio Quarterly 
Suggestions and directions for weaving 
Price $3.00 per year 
HE GARDEN iene 


T 
14A Marshal St. rookline, Mass. 








ovo STAIN xew PINE & 


po new pine the color, texture and finish of 

old wood in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 

157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 








Appearing in the March 
Atlantic— 
NEW LANDS 
By William Beebe 
The log of a voyage among for- 














SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY 


NEW IN NURSERY FURNITURE 


COLORFUL «» UNUSUAL «» MODERATELY PRICED 
CONVERTIBLE FOR USE AFTER INFANCY 


Write for information 


gotten islands of the West Indi wwigital elle Wes es oe ee 
Mimdda CHILDHOOD, INC., 32 East 65th Street, NEW YORK oversmantal tee Send for Felder fi 

















































































INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
Start July 5th - Send for Catalog 5R 
Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5M 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 














CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 














QUALITY COUNTS 

While other good jig-saw puzzles are to be had, 
the gratifying acceptance of the incomparable 
PICTURE 

MEDICI buzzes 
Gieerfmingting ng publle appreciates t that aa. she Finest do = 


CE gi aman SATISFACTION. 
The er bw are from The Medici Lad of Lon- 
don. Asx Yo! nplete lifustrated 


UR DEALER or ee is comp! 
epartmen: 


list, addressing D 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 


Boylston St., Boston 3 489 Fifth Ave., New York 








S heraton tea caddie 


Original Old — 
A-really choice thing. 6' intly 
= lacquered black, quai = 
decorated. Filled with 
Postpaid $3.25 (East of Miss) ) 


Daniel s ie 











| oh! arntobea 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. earn $50 to 
$200 a week. “are while 
learning. Write today for details. 

| AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
92 Plymouth Bldg. 

Des Moines, la. 








The Baskart 
Discarded leaves, dead blos- 
soms, weeds —just pop them 
into this indispensable basket 
on rubber tired wheels. $3.00, 
express extra. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


| 39 Newbury Steet____ Boston, Mes 








FLOWER PICTURES 
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Chromium-Plated 
PEDPDDPERASALT 
SHAKERS 
$@& a Pair 
Postpaid 
RENA ROSENTHAL 


New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Call and examine “Six Early American Houses” 

and see what can be built today for $6,000. to 

$20,000. 

“Six Early American Houses” contains exteriors, 
iptions and floor plans. Price $1.00. 

Also *‘Colonial Houses,” $5.00, *‘Stucco Houses,” 

$10.00 (books), showing larger houses. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Professional One and | Vocational Short 
Two-Year Courses | Practical Courses 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
248 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








NURSERY PUZZLES 


Two cut out pictures on wood base or one all 
wood puzzle, sizes 8” x 1044”. The number of 
pieces range from ten to fourteen. Prices $1.25. 
A fascinating gift for Easter or birthdays is 
Peter Rabbit, hand decorated all wood puzzle, 
white with pink eyes and soft pink background. 
Single Puzzles for Children 
Six to Twelve, $1.50 
When ordering state age and if for boy or girl 


MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 








HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 











New Featherweight Tweeds 
New colors in regular weights; for men and women. 
HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 
Carol Brown, I mporter, 104P Myrtle St., Boston 
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ting and then leaving unpolished the 
graceful foliage design. The 6” bowl is 
$3.50 andthe 814” vase is $2.50. The 
latter may also be had in a 614” size 
for $1.25 and a 101%” size for $4.50. 
Express collect outside of New Eng- 
land @ Cooley's, Inc., 34 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


ho This is the time of year when 


more fortunate people are packing up 
to escape from the tail end of winter 
and less fortunate people are scurrying 





10 


about trying to find suitable gifts for 
them. As a solution of this trouble- 
some problem I suggest these Kleenex 
cases which come in the most ravish- 
ing shades of moire — blue-green 
lined and piped with soft yellow; old 
rose, lined and piped with pale blue, 
and almost any other color combina- 
tion you would be likely to want. 
Everyone uses Kleenex in these days, 
and for traveling, or even in your own 
dressing-table drawer, this is the ideal 
container for it. The price fora 1014” x 
514” case already filled is $3.35, post- 
paid @ Farm and Garden Shop, 37 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


a Three novelties for the ‘bath 


are a tray and pillow to add to the 
luxury of that relaxing hour, and a 
case for toilet articles for the children. 
The tray, which has a wooden frame 
and perforated metal bottom, holds 
all those things you would like to 
have at hand when bathing. It is 30” 
long over all and comes in white, 
apple green, blue, rose, orchid, or 
yellow. Its price is $3.25, postpaid. 
The rubber sponge pillow has black 
rubber suction cups which cling like 





limpets to the tub when they are 
dampened. These come 6” x 8” and 
you may take your choice of color 
from yellow, green, orchid, blue, and 
tan, with contrasting borders. Price 
$1.45, postpaid. Portakit, the gayly 
painted metal carrying case, has a 





11 


miniature rack for the washcloth and 
compartments for the tooth brush, nail 
brush, and an unbreakable tumbler, 
while on top is a sponge soap dish. 
It comes in ivory, rose, blue, or green, 
each decorated in bright gay colors 
with nursery figures. The price is 
$4.75, postpaid @ Lewis & Conger, 
West 45th Street and Sixth Avenue, 
DEX. 


ae This illustration looks like a 


cabbage patch, but in reality it shows a 
variety of new models of lead flower 
holders which are the spring specialty 
of a shop which has everything for 
beautiful flower arrangement. These 
lead holders are the work of a crafts- 
man who shapes each leaf painstak- 
ingly in a wooden mould carved by 
hand. The leaves are then soldered to 
the base, and the result—a flower 
holder that is solid and non-tippable. 
These vary in size from the small model 





12 


with seven leaves, which is 3” tall and 
31%” across, and costs $2.75, to the 
big oval twenty-leaf one which stands 
334” high and 514” long and is priced 
$16.00. The tall model in the upper 
left-hand corner stands 4%”, and is 
specially designed for branches, flow- 
ering fruit trees, pussy willows, ete. 
It costs $7.75, postpaid @ The Little 
Gallery, 18 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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HOUSE PLAN 


PORTFOLIO 


I. YOUR BUILD- 
ING PROBLEM will be solved 
by the use of stock plans you will 
want our Portfolio of House 
Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and 
descriptions of houses of which 
we have working drawings 
and specifications for sale. For 
your convenience they are now 
grouped in two portfolios of 
Colonial designs, and other types 
including summer camps, and 


sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which 
please send me: 


0 NO.1 Colonial Designs — 
25 cents 


O NO. 2 Other types including 
summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 
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CASHEL 

Cashel of the Kings! of 

Cashel with a Druid 4 
CASHT 


altar for its corona- 

tion stone. Cashel 

with its cross bearing on one side the 
figure of Christ and on the other Saint 
Patrick. 

It is at Cashel that one begins to 
know and understand Ireland and her 
stormy, lovable history. Go to Cashel 
from Goold’s Cross, which is the usual 
way, or from Tipperary, as | did. For 
a pound John Quinn took me out to 
the Rock of Cashel in his battered car, 


and ‘found’ his own lunch. | ‘found’. 


mine off crackers and cheese eaten on 
the top of the hill where the Abbey 
stands, with sheep grazing quietly 
around me. Two children played 
games, and sang wordless tunes to 
themselves in one corner of the church- 
yard, and | gazed and gazed across 
the green plain of County Tipperary 
and thought of the homesick Irish 
soldiers whose hearts were there even 
while their bodies fought on alien soil. 

The Rock of Cashel is a solitary 
rocky hill standing in the middle of a 
plain, and visible for miles around. It 
was originally used by the Druids as a 
place of worship, later by the Kings of 
Thomond and Munster as a coronation 
place; here, too, each year on the 
‘rent-rock,’ they received the taxes 
from their people. It is, finally, 
crowned by the cathedral, — begun 
in the ninth century by King Cormac, 
— whose magnificent ruins still domi- 
nate the landscape. 

All the outrages of war — fire, mur- 
der, and pillage — have been heaped 
upon Cashel Cathedral, but the shell 
that remains is a glory still. The tracery 
of the windows, the coats of arms and 
figures of saints cut into the stone, the 
wealth of intricately carved detail, 
will occupy pleasant hours of study. 

The cluster of buildings includes 
the Cathedral itself, the Round Tower 
adjoining, the Royal Palace, the Hall 
of the Vicars Choral, and a gem of 
Irish Romanesque architecture, King 
Cormac's chapel. This little chapel is 
peculiarly Gaelic in the artistry of its 
interior ornamentation, and as_ its 
original stone roof has miraculously 





remained whole, it is in an excellent 
state of preservation. This group of 
stately ruins topping the Rock has 
well been called ‘the noblest evidence 
of the early civilization of Ireland.’ 

Ruins seem essential to an Irish 
landscape. There are so many of them, 
and such beautiful ones, that a bit of 
country which does n't boast at least 
a dolmen, a rath, or a crumpled church 
or castle, is disappointing. 

John Quinn, a real and delightful 
person, can be found at 35 Dillon 
Street, Tipperary. Ask him, or who- 
ever drives you, to go back to Tip- 
perary by way of Castle Abbey, a 
huge, rambling monastic ruin. Cross 
the stile from the main road and look 
about a bit. It seems to have once been 
moated, like the old castles, though | 
can find no authentic confirmation of 
this idea. But it is interesting. 

And just for the sake of fuel for 
your imagination, | hope you will pass 
a band of ‘tinkers’ (Irish gypsies) on the 
road, in their big two-wheeled gayly 
painted carts, as you return to the 
mundanities of time-tables and boiled 
potatoes! — D. C. H. 


THE GOTA CANAL 


If you have spent 
spring in Italy and 
the summer working 
your way northward 
to end with that bright jewel Stock- 
holm, and you long to rest your 
museum-aching feet, why not take the 
Géta Canal trip from Géteborg to 
Stockholm? There are two routes and 
you must be sure to choose the all- 
water route of three days. You leave 
Géteborg on a small boat with narrow 
berths that grow narrower as the meals 
are consumed. Through a series of 
locks you climb from the River Gata to 
one lake after another and down again 
to sea level at Stockholm. There are 
seventy-five locks, some of them in- 
teresting engineering feats, like the first 
ones, which give you a thrill as you 
look from your boat deck in the steel 
compartment out over the top of the 
lock to the river below, and you 
shiver at the thought of a too sudden 
opening of the gates. Sunset as you 
glide almost noiselessly through the 
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BEFORE YOU MAKE 
UP YOUR SCHEDULE 


for the European trip this year be sure to take 


Ireland into account. You'll be passing south of it 
any way so why not get off at Cobh (many big liners 
call there) and see Killarney or the fiords of Kerry 
or Connemara and the highlands of Donegal? It is a 
lovely country full of a peacefulness and beauty that 
is fading out of Europe and America. Going to 
Ireland is like a visit to another world. 
Remember, too, how much American history was 
first written in Ireland. Think of the memorial in 
St. Paul’s Church in New York to Montgomery, an 
Think of Barry, 


born of humble parents in Wexford and rising to be 


Irishman born in County Dublin. 


head of the American navy. 
Ireland is full of romantic legends and is peopled by 
the wittiest folk on earth. Come to Ireland and see 


where Bernard Shaw first learned to be witty and wise. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President—Passenger 
Traffic, (Dept. A. 32) L M S Corporation, and G § Rlys. of Ireland 
Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from your own 

Ticket Agent. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND. 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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NEW ZEALAND & 
AUSTRALIA 
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VIA HAWAII, SAMOA and FidJsi 


= Farthest from winter—nearest to Paradise 
—these glamorous mid-Pacific isles offer every vacation 
joy! Here you may swim, play, rest, explore a land bro- 
caded with flowers—and sample the languid magic of the 
South Seas! 


@ Live in luxury as you explore this nomadic 
treasure! Cleaving a sunny sea-way, the “Mariposa” and 
‘‘Monterey’’—sensations in trans-Pacific travel—express 
superb life at sea in the language of today. 


= The gayest of ocean voyages is their less- 
than-five-day passage from California to Hawaii. The 
gayest of cities—San Francisco and Los Angeles—are 
their famed ports of departure. 


® No holiday is comparable to this in Value. 
Costs are cut to the cloth-of-the-times—while service, 
diversion and mew experience surpass all records. 


BNEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA! 


The “Mariposa” and “Monterey,” continuing beyond § 
Hawaii, open a rich NEW travel-field! Scenic wonder- 
land of New Zealand just 16 days from California, the 
great empire of Australia but 19 days away! En route are 
fascinating stops at Pago Pago in Samoa, Suva in Fiji. 


Details at all travel agencies or 


MATSON LINE @ OCEANIC LINE. 


New York City - Chicago + San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle - Portland 











quiet woods, with the evergreens and 
dainty white birches almost within 
reach of your hand, is something you 
will not forget. Lake Vettern is a 
large lake and the passage across it 
may be quite rough, but the storms 
are infrequent in summer. The rocky 
wooded islands in Lake Malar are very 
like the Maine coast. 

There are several places where you 
may leave the boat in the first of a 
series of locks and tramp along the 
towpath until half an hour later the 
hill-climbing boat overtakes you. 
One of these walks gives you time to 
visit Wreta Abbey, where Swedish 
kings of the eleventh century were 
buried, and here later, in 1662, the 
Earls of Douglas of Scottish origin 
were also interred. Vadstena is also a 
most interesting city where a stop is 
made. 

As always when speaking of Swe- 
den, one returns sooner or later to the 
question of food. The Gédta Canal 
boat is no place for a lady or gentle- 
man with a troublesome waistline. 
From the coffee to the pastry the food 
is excellent, but beyond words are the 
dishes served at luncheon as Smirgas- 
bord or hors d’oeuvre. If the very 
sight of them will dissolve an iron will, 
what can be said of the taste? But is 
there a greater joy than a temptation 
to which one yields joyfully and 
shamelessly? Repentance can come 
later in the gymnasium of the Atlantic 
liner when Smorgasbord is no longer 
at hand. 

The sight of the golden top of the 
beautiful Town Hall tower as you ap- 
proach Stockholm from Lake Méalar 
is unforgettable. The quiet peaceful 
journey through the fields and lakes 
and woods of Sweden gives a delight- 
ful contrast to the joyous life awaiting 
you in Stockholm. — M. M. R. 


JAMAICA 


Would | go to 
Jamaica again? 
Yes, indeed. 
What place can 
offer a more de- 
lightful winter vacation? It has variety 
of climate, according to altitude and 
location, gorgeous scenery, and many 
modes of entertainment. The hotels 
are excellent and, in these days of the 
reduced pound, really low-priced. 

In Kingston, I'd ‘poke about’ the 
shops and the native market, and 
drive out to the Castleton Gardens — 
a famous collection of rare tropical 
plants. I'd visit the Bog Walk, which 


is far more beautiful than its name. 








There, the little Rio Cobre rushes 
through an amazingly deep gorge 
whose steep walls are hung with a 
riotous growth of trees, ferns, and 
bright flowers — a luxuriant tangle of 
utter loveliness. I'd spend a few days 
at Mandeville, in the mountains, or at 
Montego Bay, and certainly some 
time at Port Antonio. There would be 
fishing in the mountain streams, riding 
through mountain trails, swimming, and 
always tennis, golf, and the usual out- 
door pleasures. To the enjoyment of 
any pastime in Jamaica are added the 
brilliant color of tropical flowers, the 
forms of strange trees, the calls of un- 
familiar birds, and ever in the back- 
ground the soft contours of the palm- 
clad mountains and the surrounding 
blue of the illimitable sea. 

Wherever you 
stop, so plan your 
trip that you motor 
across the Island 
from Kingston to 
Port Antonio. That 
drive over the 
mountains is un- 
forgettable. The 
roads are splendid, but the curves 
and grades so sharp that you'll have 
real respect for the native chauffeur 
who negotiates them with efficient 
ease, and if you are unfamiliar with 
driving on the left, there is an added 
thrill when rounding a hairpin turn 
on apparently the wrong side of the 
road. The views are breathlessly 
beautiful. You're on top of the 
world, on the heights of Paradise, | 
might say, and you will agree when 
you see for yourself. Perhaps most of 
all, Jamaica is a feast for the eyes, but 
there are pleasures of the palate too, 
in this land of exotic fruits and vege- 
tables, Planter’s Punch, and other 
refreshing liquids. Known fruits, such 
as pineapples, bananas, and oranges, 
are sweeter and more delicious here, 
and a tempting array of unfamiliar ones 
awaits your choice — pawpaws with 
limes, delicate ‘Chinese’ bananas, star 
apples, mangoes, and many more, as 
well as plantain to replace potatoes, 
and succulent hearts of palm for salad. 
These and the delightful concoctions 
of a master chef gain just a bit more of 
enchantment by being served (as at 
the Titchfield in Port Antonio) on an 
open verandah overlooking the water. 
At breakfast, bird songs, gay flowers, 
and sunshine surround you; at dinner, 
a glittering darkness in which the rustle 
of palm fronds softly accompanies the 
music of the orchestra. With the chef's 
delectable dishes before you and the 
memory of a pleasant day recurring to 
mind, contentment descends upon you 
and life seems very good in Jamaica. 


—F. H. B. 
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NEW RATES: Single rooms, $5, $6... 














Better than description are the 
pictures we send to guest in- 
quiries, showing our luxurious 
suites and private rooms... 
our formal settings for recep- 
tions and parties ; . . our smart 
restaurants .. . and our famous 
dancing floor. Before you select 
a hotel for your next New York 
stay, write us for full informa- 
tion, illustrated with pictures. 


Double, $8, $9. Suites from $12 














NATIONAL 
Horet gf Cusa 









@ HAVANA 


Under the direction of FRED STERRY, 
President, THE PLAZA - NEW YORK 
WILL P. TAYLOR, Manager 
Here is delightful luxury...the Mecca 
of travel-wise people from all parts of 
the world. Set in a tropical garden 
with tennis courts and swimmin 
pool. The guest rooms are large an 
comfortably furnished. Convenient 
to golf courses, Casino, race track 

and beaches. OPEN ALL YEAR. 


Reservations may be made at The Plaza and 
The Savoy-Plaza, New York, at The Copley- 
laza, Boston 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR 
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For the 
Cultured 
Traveler! 


A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find 
all the niceties in appoint- 
ments that bespeak refine- 
ment. Ideal for a visit of 
a day —or a home for a 
year. Outstanding facilities 
— smart, cheerful service — 
an extraordinary restaurant 
— yet rates in keeping with 
the trend of today. Just off 
Michigan Boulevard . . . ad- 
jacent to business and thea- 
tre center of Chicago... 9 
minutes from the ‘Loop. 


HOTEL 
PEARSON 


190 E. Pearson Street 
CHICAGO 
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Let us send you this 
remarkable new 


FREE | 
VACATION 
BOOK 


Before you make plans 
jor this summer 








Los Angeles; shows you why 
sports of every kind are 
more thrilling here,and why - 
this glorious vacation land 
is cool and rainless all summer long. 


Act Today 

Whatever your ultimate decision, 
read this book first. Now is the time to 
plan this summer’s visit to this year 
*round vacationland. Here you escape 
the “peak prices” necessary in one- 
season resorts. Here costs are normally 
about 16% under the U. S. average, and 
with further drastic reductions, as the 
book will show you, you actually need 
spend no more while here than at home. 
Send the coupon today. Start planning 
this great adventure now! 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD, 
o 
lacation costs 


(9 never be so low again in 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid., 
Dept.3-H, 1151 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free-illustrated book giving complete 
details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- 
nia vacation. Also send free about the + 


counties I have checked. a 
San D 
Bitten 





NE of the most timely books 
ever published is yours for the 
asking. Timely, because in this year of 
all years when you need a real vaca- 
tion, it describes just such a holiday 


you can easily make it yours, even in 
two weeks away from business, for the 
lowest cost in fifteen years! Don’t fail 
to get this book before making any 
plans for this summer. Just send the 
coupon, today. 


What It Contains 


It brings you 72 fascinating pages, 
including 150 interesting gravure 
photographs of Southern California 
scenes; itemized figures on costs, map, 
information about routes, day-by-day 
sightseeing itineraries and the answer 
to almost every question you might ask 
about a Southern California vacation. 





It takes you, in word and picture, 
through this whole playground, from 
the snows of America’s most southerly 
glacier to the border of Old Mexico, 
from crystal lakes in mile-high moun- 
tains to the lazy surf of the broad 
Pacific and emerald islands off the 
shore. It leads you through golden or- 
ange groves and sub-tropical gardens 
to ancient Spanish Missions and famous 





Los Angeles Orange 











resort cities like Pasadena, Glendale, Kern Santa Barbara 
Beverly Hills, Pomona, Santa Monica, pe 
: . rect 
Long Beach; pictures the gay night Cans apne: s 











life of Hollywood and cosmopolitan 
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Gate in City Wall 


(From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


EFORE Columbus discovered 
America, Visby, on a lovely 
island in the Baltic, had passed the 
peak of its prosperity. Its merchants 
had traded with Byzantium, Samar- 
kand, and Trebizond. Some of their 
profits they spent for fine churches, 
such as only the Middle Ages could 
build. The ruins are still preserved. 
For protection against jealous rivals 
they erected a wall about the city, 
with many towers and gates. It is 
still intact. In Visby you see the 
dreamy Middle Ages as though face 
to face—an unforgettable experience. 
Sweden has so many other un- 
usual places where quiet little thrills 
await the explorer. And it also has 
delightful inns where the traveler 
can take his ease. You will be sur- 














prised how comfortable and clean, | 


and how courteous, the country is. 
Your American dollar will make 
you fare every day like Dives and 
feel like Croesus. Make the trip now. 
And remember—Sweden is the 
gateway to all of the fascinating 
Baltic region. 
rage days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven- 
ient boat or train service—seven 
hours by air. Through trains from 


Berlin or Hamburg. Booklets free 
from any travel bureau, or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel! Information Bureau Dept. HB 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


SWEPEN 























AN ALPINE 
DISCOVERY 






You who know 
and love Ap- 
penzell handker- 
chiefs of fairy- 
like fineness will 
surely want to visit Appenzell, their 
home town, when you are traveling in 
lovely Switzerland. It is a tiny village 
in the far northeastern corner of the 
country, away from the beaten track 
of the tourist and well worth seeing. 

Take one of the excellent Swiss 
trains to St. Gall, the home of Swiss 
embroidery, and make this city your 
headquarters for the little journey to 
Appenzell and for one or two others. 
St. Gall (or St. Gallen) is an old, old 
city, founded in this far corner of 
Switzerland by the Irish, God bless 
them! The first building here was a 
hermitage built by a poor Irish pil- 
grim, Saint Gallus, in 614, and after 
his death there was founded a Bene- 
dictine Abbey which quickly became 
a flourishing centre of religious and 
secular learning. There is a fine old 
cathedral here, and in the museum are 
some of the most wonderful illumi- 
nated manuscripts in the world. 

In a high part — Wildpark — on 
the outskirts of the city, overlooking 
the beautiful blue inland sea called 
Bodensee or Lake Constance, you can 
have tea and look across the lake to 
Friedrichshafen, in Germany, home of 
the Graf Zeppelin, which may be in 
its hangar or may be sailing above one 
of the seven seas. If you like, you 
can take a little train from St. Gallen 
to Romanshorn, on the shore of the 
lake, a boat from there to Friedrich- 
shafen, and wander through the streets 
of the little old town, visiting the Graf 
Zeppelin in its home hangar, eating 
Apfelkuchen at a lakeside restaurant, 
and returning to St. Gallen in the sun- 
set, lovely over the lake. 

On a Sunday morning, or preferably 
on Corpus Christi Day, if you are in 
the neighborhood about that time, 
take a little electric car from the station 
in St. Gallen to Appenzell. You 
will ride up and up, through immacu- 
late farm lands, green and smiling in 
the sunshine, to the tiny village 
set in the valley below Mt. Sentis, 
rocky and steep and white with snow. 
We went to Appenzell on a Sunday 
morning early last spring, and as we 
approached we heard the church bells 
gayly — yes, gayly —ringing over the 
valley. And down the roads and 
across the green fields came the women 
and men of the canton on their way to 
church. The women carried their best 











silk skirts (and aprons of silk, too, all 
ruffled and embroidered) folded high 
over their arms to protect them from 
the dew, and gayly embroidered flan- 
nel petticoats fluttered in the gentle 
Alpine breezes. Rosy-cheeked and 
strong, they looked as though they 
had just stepped from tintypes of our 
grandmothers’ time. 

Some of the men wore small gold 
earrings, and smoked pipes with silver 
chains and silver lids — rather fancy! 
They were standing around the minia- 
ture city hall, — I'hdtel de ville, — 
which has mural decorations on the 
outside and is a most interesting-look- 
ing building, while the church bells 
were calling and calling in most beguil- 
ing tones. 

Soon we all went into one or the 
other of the churches— we to the 
Catholic Church, a most beautiful one. 
Behind the high altar was a great win- 
dow through whose gorgeous red 
glass the sunshine poured, making a 
dazzling light around the red silk cas- 
socks of the altar boys and burnishing 
to a golden glory the great cross em- 
broidered on the vestment of the 
young priest. After the service we 
walked through the little cemetery. 
On each tombstone — framed under 
glass — is a picture of the dead, and 
many children were buried there. 

In the village is an old Schloss — 


“looking just like the castle of your 


favorite fairy tale — and you will en- 
joy a little visit to it (it is now a mu- 
seum) before you take your electric 
train back to St. Gallen and the 
twentieth century. — L. C. W. 


QUIET ORVIETO 


Take the a, 


¢ 
train from Rome to % 

Orvieto. | should once 
stop at the little 

Hotel Duonio, which has one of the 
few bathrooms in the village, and whose 
keeper also owns the small café where 
you will dine. | say ‘dine’ advisedly, 
for one always ‘dines’ where there is 
Orvieto wine, and to drink this wine 
at its best you must drink it in Orvieto. 
The Cathedral, one of the finest in 
Italy, should, however, be the chief 
interest of the town, and to see it at its 
best you should see it at sunrise. | got 
up at six o'clock just as the sun’s rays 
broke full upon the gorgeous gold and 
polychrome facade. The streets were 
deserted and the only sound was the 
soft chanting of the early Mass within 
the Cathedral. | hesitated between 
entering the church and making a tour 
of the town, but decided upon the 


WOMEN 
TRAVELERS 


have circled the globe—aided 
from point to point by Ameri- 
can Express travel offices and 
protected by 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 








For sale at banks and Express offices 
5 








SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS ond MASTERY IN LIFE ore 


evoiloble TO YOU Write for o FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Seges” ond leorn how to receive thi 
tore knowledge MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. é 
SCRIBE F.J.N. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOS CALIFORNIA 














For transient 
visits or yearly leases 


ONE TO FIVE ROOMS \ 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


Beverly 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125 East 50th Street 
New York 


Wallace K. Seeley 
Mer. 








ITINERARY 
of 10th Annual Cover 
Exhibit 


Selected from the Annual Competi- 
tion conducted by the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 





DALLAS _ February 21-March 7 
Art Institute of Dallas 





LOS ANGELES March 14-25 


Architects’ Building and 
Material Exhibit 





SANTA BARBARA 
March 28—April 6 


Public Library 








SAN FRANCISCO April 10-22 
The White House 
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no floor drudgery with “6” 

Quick Drying Varnish on your floors ! ‘No polish- 
ing; no care required. Not slippery! Heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof on floors, linoleum, fur- 
niture and woodwork. Made in Clear Gloss, Dull 
Finish and four woodstain colors. Other “61” 
products: Floor Enamel, Quick Drying Enamel, 
Quick Drying Spar Varnish. Color cards and 
dealers’ names sent free. Pratt & LamBert-Inc., 
81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian 
address: 23 Courtwright St., Fort Erie, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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- Tuck these two novels 
under your arm when 
you saunter on deck— 


ERIE WATER 
B 
WALTER D. “aiiccasinus 


A Story Worthy of a 
Place Among the Great 
Novels of America 


‘Edmonds’ latest book is 
one very much worth doing 
— and worth reading. The 
story is moving in its sim- 
plicity, romantic in the 
flavor of its day . . . and ends 
on a perfect note.’’ — N. Y. 
Times Book Review. 


and 


MUTINY 


ON THE 


BOUNTY 
B 
CHARLES NORDHOFF 


and 
JAMES NORMAN HALL 


‘‘A whale of a book! Not a 
slack page in it. And so says 
every one I meet who has 
read it.’’ — Owen Wister. 


“It will give a million jaded 
readers just the novel they 
want.’’ — Christopher Morley. 


Each $2.50 


THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 














latter, for to me nothing equals the 
fascination of the ‘awakening’ of a 
small foreign village. Whether in 
Italy, England, or Mexico, one al- 
ways discovers some characteristic in- 
timate secrets of the natives. | wan- 
dered up one cobblestone street and 
down another, always discovering a 
fascinating garden gate or vista of dis- 
tant valleys from a terrace. The blue 
smoke curled from chimneys of fantas- 
tic design, and now and then a cat 
meowed to warn his master of my ap- 
proach, and ‘a wooden shutter would 
open from above and a dark head peer 
out at the intruder. My only com- 
panions were the milkwomen, who 
greeted me with a friendly ‘Buon 
giorno.’ 

An hour and a half will give one 
plenty of time to see the village of 
Orvieto, and then there will be break- 
fast, an inspection of the collection of 
art in the Opera del Duomo and the 
far-famed murals by Luca Signorelli in 
the Cathedral, but after one has rushed 
through the galleries of Rome or 
Florence there is more appeal in the 
simple quiet of this small hill town, its 
quaint picturesque appearance and its 
pure air, than in its art treasures which 


brought one here. — K. M. K. 


BEFORE 1066 





As soon as you step 
into the courtyard of Si, 
the old Inn of Guil- 
laumele Conquérant at NORM NOY 
Dives-sur-Mer in Normandy, you feel 
as though you had stepped back centu- 
ries into the intimate life of another age. 
Here in this flagged court, which so 
many famous feet have trod, with its 
cascades of roses and ivy, its quaint 
statues, its humming bees, you have a 
feeling of vital age. Here is not the 
dust-strewn antiquity of so many an- 
cient show places. Here you become 
actually a part of the living past. 
Guillaume le Conquérant is sup- 
posed to have been inhabited by the 
great Norman for whom it is named, 
before his invasion of England in 








1066. It is but a short run in a car 
from Deauville, and in the season 
those in the know (which includes 
most of the celebrities of France) like 
to drive over for luncheon or tea. | 
have seen there on the same day, 
though in different parties, Patou, 
Citréen and his family, and the late 
Maurice and Leonora Hughes, then 
at the height of their fame. But you 
do not encounter tourists in numbers 
here. 

The Inn, half-timbered in Nor- 
mandy fashion, is built around a large 
sunny courtyard, overlooking which is 
a narrow wooden balcony rambling 
around the second story. From this 
balcony open the favorite bedrooms 
of many famed persons of the past. 
Here, for example, is Madame de 
Sévigné’s, with her name on the door 
— apparently kept just as she left it. 

Downstairs, the public rooms with 
their rich, dark paneling and immense 
fireplaces are equally fascinating, 
furnished with carved chests, elaborate 
chandeliers, rare old tables and 
chairs. 

And the kitchen, — ah, _ that 
kitchen! — walled in tiles, beamed in 
dark walnut, an enormous blackened 
fireplace filling one entire end of the 
room, hung with myriads of shining 
copper kettles, pots, and pans —a 
sight to delight the eye of antiquarian 
or artist, housewife or gourmet. You 
may go into this fascinating cuisine 
and order whatever you please. What- 
ever your imagination can picture, 
they will be enchanted to prepare. 
You may stand there, if you are not 
lured away by the other attractions of 
the place, and watch your very own 
chicken roasting on an antique spit, or 
your own omelette frying in an ancient 
copper pan — if you are like me, 
able to think only of ordinary things, 
when humming birds’ tongues are in- 
dicated. 

Eventually the waiter, with the 
reverence of his kind, will lay out 
your repast on a table in the historic 
courtyard. And, delightfully, you 
will sun yourself and gormandize, if 
you never did before, in this lovely 
quiet garden of a thousand years ago. 


— E. L. MacB. 


What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, the knowledge 
of which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive 
short articles of this sort, of from three hundred to four hundred words, espe- 
cially those describing places which are not familiar to the average tourist. 
Five dollars will be paid for each article accepted and postage should be en- 
closed if rejected articles are to be returned. Address, TRAVEL EDITOR, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The only sound 
one can hear in 
the new Pierce- 
Arrows is the 
ticking of the 


electric clock. 
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connoisseurs of crystal 


anes springs to life wherever you place an exqui- 
site Steuben bowl or vase. Connoisseurs recognize that 
this hand-blown crystal bears in itself a rare, distinctive 
beauty which machine-made glass can never imitate. 


Each piece is lovingly fashioned by hand . . . by master 
craftsmen whose skill is acquired through fifteen long years 
of apprenticeship! 

A mass of red-hot, almost liquid glass is placed on the 
end of a long blowpipe and the workman expands it with 
his breath and shapes it with a stick into flawlessly clear 
shapes of beauty! 

You'll find no mold-marks—the sign of the machine— 
on Steuben crystal. 

Flick a piece of Steuben glass with your finger nail. 
You'll hear the pure musical chime only the clearest hand- 
blown crystal can give. Notice the beauty of the cutting... 
each stroke made by hand! 

Lovely as museum pieces. Yet Steuben is remarkably 
low in price. You can now obtain a Steuben bowl for as 
little as $3.50! Stemware from $24 the dozen to $296. A 
small printed label identifies each piece. 





# (Above) STRAWBERRY MANSION, a mag- 
nificent Steuben urn as unmistakably a 
work of art as the finest museum pieces. 
Hand-blown and hand-engraved, its 
clarity, delicacy of. design, and intricacy 
of cut could never be achieved in machine- 
made glass. $35. 


= (Left) Modern simplicity is the keynote 
of ahandsome Steuben bow! with balanced 
design of deeply cut and clear divisions. 
Only $8.00. A delightful companion vase 
for taller flowers is only $7.50. Either 
bowl or vase would make a distinguished 
wedding gift. 


# (Right) Graceful and bright as the 
opening petals of a flower is this fluted 
Steuben bowl. Yet not at all fragile. It is 
blown of a substantial thickness for prac- 
tical daily use. Flowers arrange in it easily 
and graciously. In clear crystal or shaded 
two toned. Marvelously, only $4.00. 


eaben ctyilel 





Product of Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
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Perhaps the hold that crystal has on the imagina- 
tion may be traced in part to its story-book quality — 
was not the slipper of Cinderella made of glass? Cer- 
tainly this glittering medium is very much to the fore in 
the decorative field, and a new interpretation is seen in 
a floor lamp for indirect lighting which has a modern 
block base and long shaft of clear crystal. When 
lighted the lamp gives an effect of classic beauty. 
Tinted panels of Lalique crystal used as door and wall 


decorations achieve a gratifyingly luxurious effect, and 


surely the ultimate in unusual tables is seen in one having 
a lacquered wood top and crystal blocks cemented to- 
gether to form the sides. Lovely old English table 
services are being reproduced in hand-cut crystal, and a 
spherical flower bowl in this series has faceted cuttings 
which dazzlingly reflect the light. 


Wallpaper borders, if not running rampant, are cer-. 


tainly running exuberantly up and down and around. 
Papers designed in swag effects are used in place of 
architectural cornices and often continue over the win- 
dows as valances. In a Victorian room, for instance, was 
seen a wallpaper valance with precisely festooned loops 
in yellow on a white ground, caught with ornamental 
bosses in gray with gray mouldings. Narrow borders are 
used above wainscots, and to emphasize door and win- 
dow trim they are even seen on the doors themselves, 
outlining the panels. 


A\ new note in valances is stressed by our correspond- 
ent in Paris. There, she writes, one of the large depart- 
ment stores is selling valance boards of shining copper 
or aluminum, in a fixed width, but cut to required 
lengths. Smart accompanying accessories are tie-backs 
of the same materials. 


The bright star of the Modern rises. Although the 
Victorian, Empire, and German Baroque constellations 
may continue to command the allegiance of many, the 
significance of this younger and more austere luminary 
cannot be denied, and it is pointing now to the skies 
above the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 








At the World's Fair will be shown for the first time in 
America the accumulated products of our best modern 
designers and manufacturers; there, for the filet time in 
the history of our contemporary art, we shall be able to 
study en masse the accomplishments of the most pro- 
gressive of our artists in this highly specialized medium. 


That naive peasant influence, which has left its -im- 
print on so many of our surroundings, is now weaving its 
way into the new drapery and upholstery fabrics. In 
these, pattern plays a minor part except as an accessory 
to warp and weft, and color has been subordinated in 
the interest of texture. Homespuns and tweeds are to 
the fore and, divested of their more provincial charac- 
ters, are skillfully used in sophisticated modern rooms. 
Cotton, rayon, linen, and raw silk, used singly or in 
unique combinations, are producing most interesting 
results. Trimmings, too, have succumbed to the peasant 
influence, as is noted particularly in the white fringes 
splashed with vivid color. 


To many of us there is a suggestion of gayety lurking 
around the edges of plaid and polka dot, and perhaps it 
is because of this psychological effect that plaids are 
being used so widely to-day. In Paris, so our correspond- 
ent tells us, plaids are widely used in table linens, bath 
towels, blankets, curtain materials, and carpets, and the 
gay effects achieved should do a lot to.cast:a spell over 


Old Man Depression. 


It is interesting to note that modern French designers 
of furniture are leaning toward the conservative and 
emphasizing better proportions and curved lines in 
their work. New and fascinating inlay effects obtained 
by combining various grains of one wood até also in 
evidence. Although brilliant finishes are used for 
walnut, mahogany, maple, rosewood, and sycamore, _ 
oak looks particularly smart with a dull finish and is 
sometimes rubbed with a creamy pigment which fF pro- 
duces a powdery effect. Flat chromium-plated metal, 
copper, gun metal, and gold-dipped metal are effec- 
tively used as bases or trim for the finest wood furniture. 




























After your Aero Convectors are in, and you bid the steam fitter 
goodbye, you also bid farewell to worry about the permanence 
and performance of your concealed heating units. For Aero Con- 
vectors are made of a life-time metal—cast iron. Service records 
of over 50 years for cast iron radiation, of over a century for 
cast iron pipe, convincingly attest the time-defying and corrosion- 
resisting properties of this material, and pledge you long and 
faithful service from your Aeros. @Aero Convectors are not ‘‘con- 
cealed radiators.”” Designed specifically for concealed use, they heat 
only by convection. Delivering a large volume of pleasantly 


*~ The Aero Convector is the 
New Concealed Heating 
Unit for Steam, Vapor or Hot 
Water Systems. Made of Cast 
Iron—the Lifetime Metal— 
and designed to heat solely 
by Convection. 
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warmed, slowly moving air, rather than a small volume of over- 
heated air, they are not only more efficient (7% higher than direct 
radiation) but their warmth is richer in comfort and healthfulness. 
QFor steam, hot water or vapor systems, Aero Convectors offer 
in full measure the permanence and dependability, so vital in any 
heating unit that is to be sealed behind finished walls. Your 
architect or heating contractor will give you full details .. . or 
write direct to: 

NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION 
247 Central Avenue, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
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(Left) Another noteworthy 
National Product—the New 
National Gas Boiler. Fully 
enclosed —full-automatic—it 
works as well as it looks. May 
we send you illustrated book- 
let No. 805? 
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House Beautiful : 


A\s announced in the last issue, we are presenting the House Beautiful this month in a new 
dress, for it is important that a magazine, and especially such a magazine as House Beautiful, 
which records the spirit of the times as expressed in the changing arts of the home, should in 
its every aspect keep in step with the times. A magazine cannot consistently reflect the 
constantiy changing mood in its contents and at the same time acknowledge only the past in 
its presentation of this contents. Dealing with contemporary material, it must offer it in the 
contemporary mode. 


The type face which we have selected is, we believe, one of the most pleasing and easily 
read of the modern designs and blocks into an attractive text page. It has also weight of 
color, which allows it to take its place in the composition of the page when there are illustra- 
tions and not be dominated by them, a fact that is not true of most of the old type faces. 
This is the more necessary to-day since photography too is showing a constant advance in 
aim and technique, and is more’and more characterized by light and shade and planes of 
color rather than by a meticulous rendering of multitudinous detail. Such illustrations must 
be considered less for themselves alone than as integral parts of the whole. Thus type and 
illustrations play together and supplement each other in contributing to the appearance of 
the entire page. 

With such equipment in hand as this newer photography and this more flexible typog- 
raphy, we can dramatize those articles that have display value by giving them a poster-like 
presentation. At the same time, our new type, because of its very legibility, accommodates 
itself to the slower-paced articles which have greater substance and invite a more leisurely 
perusal — articles that will, as in the past, be constant features of the magazine. 


To those who may breathe a small sigh of regret at the transformation of a friend who has 
long appeared in familiar habiliments — and it is peculiar to adult psychology to dislike 
change — we can only say that there must needs be change whether we desire it or not. 
It is a truism that either we progress or we retrogress. Our new page expresses a develop- 
ment consonant with the time. In adopting it we are but adhering to House Beautiful 
traditions. 


Roland E. Coate designed 
the house shown on page 101 
cf this issue that won first 
prize in the West-of-the-Mis- 
sissippi Group in our last 
competition. This house 
speaks for itself so eloquently 
that we have had merely to 
give it the floor. Mr. Coate 
writes that this is the second 
house which he has de- 
signed for Mrs. Fudger, — 
the first one was published in our September 1927 
issue, — and cites this as an example of how much 
an intelligent client can do toward the furthering of 
good architecture! 


Mrs. William H. Cary, who completes her flower ar- 
rangements this month with a triumphant flourish, 
writes that her book on this subject, which is il- 
lustrated by a large number of the beautiful photo- 
graphs by Mrs. Nellie D. Merrell, will be pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Company in February. 


Mrs. Grace E. Chaffee’s balancing of the assets and 
liabilities of her garden will strike a responsive note. 
Of her house, which she described in our February 
1932 issue, she writes, after telling of its many inter- 
ested visitors, ‘l sometimes feel sorry for the little 
house, having to be always slick and clean and 
ready for inspection.’ 





Mrs. James C. Rogerson and 
her sister, Mrs. Averell 
Spring Flower Show notices are pouring in, forno Meigs, arethe Arden Studios 
depression can suppress activities in this popular which are represented in our 
field. March 13-18 for Boston, March 18-26 ‘Rooms of Distinction’ this 
for Cincinnati, March 20-25 for New York, March month. Mrs. Rogerson is 
25-April.2 for St. Louis, March 27—April 1 for also Vice President of the 
Philadelphia, and March 31—April 8 for Chicago are American Institute of Interior 
some of the dates already listed. In Cleveland the Decorators and Chairman of 
enterprising Garden Centre will have a month of its National Publicity Com- 
garden advice directed by the landscape architects. mittee. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Next month there will be featured some of the 
wallpaper borders, those new beds that are 
so comfortably surrounded by cupboards, and 
pillows correctly designed for their place. 
Many illustrations of rooms will show sugges- 
tive and novel ideas, a beautiful old house 
built in duplicate for twins will be described, 
ways of adding a porch to different types 
of houses demonstrated, and an article, ‘Roses 
Anywhere, by Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
will tell of his success in growing these aris- 
tocrats in places other than beds especially 
devoted to them. 
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This central garden on axis with the sunroom has a border of 


perennials on either side of a long greensward, at one end 


of which is a blue-bronze figure by Anna Coleman Ladd 








A BLUE-RIBBON GARDEN 


THE GARDEN OF 


MRS. HOLDEN McGINLEY “4” 


in Milton, Massachusett 


ine 


By ETHEL B. POWER 


ELLEN SHIPMAN 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Given land gently sloping to meadows on 

the south, massive trees on the west and 

north, the low range of the Blue Hills be- 

yond the meadows, and a dignified Geor- 

gian house of brick, what kind of garden 

cslicutid babuilt on this site? This question is 

answere@@h”in\ the illustrations, because the 

made there by owner and landscape 

s one at once as just the kind 

t should be here. Built across 

of the land, it is divided into 

narrow gatdens on successively 

lower’ levels, each one self-contained and 

“with its own architectural features and special 

type of plants, but all held together by the 

surrounding whitewashed brick wall, by the 

transverse path which gives a vista through 

each to the hills beyond, and by the qual- 

ity of the planting. This quality is an im- 
portant characteristic of the garden. 


These terraced gardens extend from the 
lawn just beyond the sunroom at the end of 
the house to the very trunks of the veteran 
trees, but are separated from them by the 
enclosing wall. Below the three gardens 
and parallel with them is a spring border 
less formal than they are, but equally dis- 
tinguished in its planting. This continues 


also in front of the terrace at the south of > 
the house. 


The central one of the three gardens is-di- 
rectly on an axis with the door of the sun- 


room. This is a long, narrow’ greensward ~~ 


with a border of perennials at each side, and 
is uninterrupted from entrance gate to the 


- bronze figure in the niche at the end. A 


Carolina hemlock hedge and low walls with 
posts covered with climbing roses separate 
this unit entirely from the other two,anda 
particularly rich and varied effect isobtained - 
in the choice and combination of plant ma- 
terial. The upper garden is planted with iris 
and peonies. It has a central bluestone-bor- 
dered lily pool extending the full length of — 
the garden. Around, the.sides of this 
garden are beds bordered with low hedges 
of clipped ‘yew, but near enough the pool, 
to be reflected in its aquamarine sulece. 
Flowering shrubs and cedars are used. with 


the iris and peonies to~give variety of tex- 


ture, color, and form. The thitd or lowest -~ 


garden is the ros¢! garden, with polyantha 
roses, variety Golden Salmon, around a cen- 


tral pool, and in the various beds standard and ' ‘ 


bush roses, both hybrid teas and hybrid per 


petuals, in apricot, copper, and yellow tones. 
5 





The long spring border | was fortunate enough to see 
at its height. [Here a veritable tapestry was woven of 


tulips, shading from lightest to deepest pink, with the 


dark notes under double-flowering peach trees, pansies, 
Phlox divaricata, espaliered fruits, the pearlbush, and 
flowering almonds. Here was gay and shimmering color 
flung to the sun in profusion, but held within the bounds 
of visual harmony. Here were contrast of form and 
texture and irregularity of height, but here also was 
order, given by the carefully massed and interwoven 
colors and the continuing background of whitewashed 
brick wall. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society last year 
awarded this garden a blue-ribbon certificate because 
of its ‘great charm and restraint’ and because it is ‘planted 


Herbert W/. Gleason 





in the upper garden (opposite page) is a 
bluestone-bordered lily pool which is ex- 
tended the full length of the garden by 
narrow channels. In the beds along the 
wall are iris and peonies bordered with 
low hedges of clipped yew 


At the corner of the house and sunroom 
(left) there is a purple wisteria pruned 
and trained to bring out its utmost beauty 


In the spring border (bottom of opposite 
page) tulips in every shade of pink, the 
pearlbush, flowering almonds, and espal- 
iered fruits yield a mass of gay color 


Pink daphne, pink dogwood, and cedars 
enhance the beauty of the old wrought- 
iron gate (above) which leads from the 
drive to the lawn 


The vista across the three gardens at the 
tight shows steps leading to the pool in 
the rose garden and the lovely yel- 
low Emily Gray rose covering the walls 


in an unusually interesting manner.’ With surroundings of such 
positive character as seen in the height and depth of trees, the 
architecture of the house, and the spacious views, this garden, 
in order to hold its place as a vital part of the landscape, must 
of necessity have the definition of form and designed planting 
that has been given it. As it is now developed, it success- 
fully supplements the house and extends its character into the 
grounds, but it also fulfills the purpose of a garden by pro- 
viding an out-of-door living space which has intimacy and 
the same charm of detail that a well-designed room has. The 
special qualities of charm and restraint, for which the award 
was made, are apparent in every part. And not only are care- 
ful forethought and planning discernible, but also the-courage 
to hold the garden to its original conception and best ex- 


pression. 


Because we must, when we design our gardens, first produce 


the very elements that we shall use in our picture, we are apt 
to become absorbed in this mere act of growing and to forget 
the purpose for which what we may (Continued on page 118) 
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A SANCTUARY FOR G 


By MARCIA MEIGS 


UESTS 


Every house, no matter how small, needs a downstairs dressing- A most complete and compact arrangement by A. Kimbel and 


room, or at least a separate coat closet where guests’ belongings Son is shown in one of the illustrations. It has been made into an 


will be safe from the ravages of small boys searching for their base- 
ball mitts. In the average house the family closet is a grand melee 
of coats of all types and sizes, golf clubs, tennis rackets, galoshes, 
sneakers, and stray mittens — with, usually, a telephone extension 
to make the chaos and confusion complete. This strange conglom- 
eration of clothes and sport accessories seems to be complacently 
accepted as part of the family closet, — to be in fact the raison 
d'etre of that ubiquitous holdall, — but it seems too much to ex- 
pect that this miscellany should also include guests’ wraps. There- 
fore, we repeat, a downstairs dressing-room is an essential in every 
home as a place where guests can leave their coats, take off their 
hats, and pull themselves together. 


Such a refuge, besides being a practical addition to a house, can 
be also a decorative one, for the powder-room or cloakroom can 
be considered apart from the rest of the house and made more 
dramatic than rooms used constantly by the rest of the family. 
It can be whimsical, gay, dignified, or stately. It can be worked up 
by using the pet hobbies or the profession of the owner as the 
decorative note. In fact, with a decorator to encourage or re- 
strain her, as the case-may be, the owner can let herself go in her 
powder-room and do the things she has always longed to do, but 
timorously left undone. 

The powder-room is an extremely easy room to provide for and 
furnish. It has really only five requisites — privacy, coat hangers, 
a fully equipped dressing table of sorts, a mirror, good lighting 
and plenty of it. 


I recall instances in small houses and apartments where a large 
closet has been attractively papered and lighted and used for this 
purpose. One in particular, decorated by the Arden Studios, 
stands out in my mind. A small room about four feet square, in- 
tended as a closet in the original plan, has a yellow-toned paper 
that seems to increase the size of the room. There are unusual rust- 
colored iron coat-hook brackets on one wall, and a hexagonal 
mirror on another, with a rose-rust shelf below to hold the toilet set. 
A small chair completes the decorations and all the necessities of 
@ powder-room. 

Another clever conversion was that of a hallway which ran from 
the foyer to the bath adjoining the guestroom. Here again a color 
was used that made the room appear larger, and due to the narrow- 
ness of the hallway a tiny ledge, just big enough to hold a brush 
and comb and powder box, served as a dressing table. 

Elizabeth Peacock has used a remarkably ingenious device in a 
small room in the house of a man keenly interested in the theatre. 
Old Italian costumes and masks are depicted on the walls and also 
decorate what seems to be a built-out closet. Further investigation 
discloses a tiny washstand, light, mirror, and towel rack in one half 
of the closet, and complete dressing-table equipment in the other. 
90 


octagonal room by placing a door across each corner, one to the 
entrance hall, two to closets, and the fourth to a lavatory. Long 
mirrors on the backs of the doors, besides being charming, decora- 
tively speaking, give the guest an opportunity to survey the general 
effect from every angle. 

Murals do much to enhance a powder-room — whether they 
be painted, photomural, or what you will. In the dressing-room 
illustrated from the Arden Studios a Persian design of colored 
paper appliqued on a silver background frames the doors and 
baseboard and flanks the painted mirror and wall bracket. The 
dressing-room (also illustrated) of another collector of Oriental 
antiques, this time of Chinese things, has (Continued on page 119) 


The dressing-rooms indicated in white on the 
floor plans demonstrate how easily such rooms 
may be incorporated in typical small houses 
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In the dressing-room at the left is a modern dressing mirror which 
shows Chinese influence. The pedestal and side wings of this are 
of black and silver glass, the mirror of clear glass, and the canopy 
of black and silver carved wood. The walls are of two-toned 
stippled parchment-yellow. Opposite, as the reflection shows, is 
a black, red, and silver day bed. Lenygon & Morant, Decorators 


The room at the upper left has silver and gold papered walls, 
chromium dressing table and stool, and chromium tubular lights. 
The leather seat of the stool and the toilet articles are lacquer red. 
J, C. Demarest Company, Decorators 


In the small dressing-room with shelf and mirror, the walls are of 
silver leaf on which are pasted paper murals by Alice Donaldson. 
Such a dressing shelf can be placed in even a small closet. Arden 
Studios, Decorators 


The room in the upper right comer has old French wallpaper with 
& terra-cotta ground, an Empire dressing table, and Biedermeier 
chairs upholstered in gold satin. Elsie Cobb Wilson, Decorator 


In the octagonal room at the right, decorated by A. Kimbel & 
Son, the walls are of white, the.rug yellow gold, and the Directoire 
furniture white and green, as are also the panels over the doors 
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By GRACE E. CHAFFEE 


To-DAY as | stepped into my garden, | did a sum in my head. 
| sat down by the sundial and totaled up the profits and losses of 
last season — garden accounting, as it were. Did the results of last 
year show a net return on labor and management and capital ex- 
penditure, or would it be better to trundle the wheelbarrow into 
the cellar, hang up the hoe and the dibble, and take up golf? 
Now was the time to take stock and decide. 


I began with the house at the back, where it met the stone terrace 
under the pergola, the back wall of my outdoor living-room. A 
winter's dirt had left a thick deposit on the white shingles. | 
sighed. A white house, like any other ideal in this grimy world, is 
all very well as a goal, but rather difficult to attain. The green 
blinds had faded so that they failed to match the cedars by the rock 
wall. The blinds, at least, must be painted. The rock steps had 
settled out of line. A new frost crack accounted for the teetering 
in the second one as | came down. And the brick of the cellarway 
needed pointing up. How could mortar melt away from between 
cracks? The Geraniums on the coping, in my imagination a beauti- 
ful red, had bloomed -into a sickly pink, ghastly against the 
chrome-yellow pots. And the pots themselves had been too 
porous to hold moisture. Even the pergola looked tipsy. There 
was too much to be done. Why start at all? 

But other departments needed to be invoiced. | must go on. 
The hardy border came next, that border so well balanced between 
shrubs, peonies, lilies, and iris, with plenty of rooni between for 
the first aid of annuals. Forsythia was too loose-jointed, after all, to 
use as a background. | must move it against the house. But that 
would mean uprooting the Yilac, Ludwig Spaeth, just getting set 
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into its corner, sturdy Teuton that it was. Be- 
sides, the drippings from the porch might kill 
the forsythia just as they had the Rugosa rose, 
whose dead stalks reproached me. Spiraea 
thunbergi would have to come back. After 
all, history.is written by survivors. Next to the 
forsythia, Philadelphus virginalis had crowded 
against the Russian-olive in a most unmaiden- 
ly manner. And the Japanese quince had 
shoved the flowering almond out of sight. 
Nothing would do here but a general pulling 
out and replanting. | groaned in spirit. That would mean the front 
of the border as well. 

| gave it my attention for a moment. The iris, for instance, 
planted with such hope that hot July day, how had it fared? Prin- 
cess Beatrice had bestowed her royal favors with a lavish hand, but 
Lord of June had rotted in the ground, and Lent A. Williamson 
had stubbornly refused to bloom. The pink peony, Therese, had 
been planted by mistake next to red Longfellow. It must be 
moved, and that would be another season without bloom. And 
the Canterbury-bell next to the Delphinium hybrid did not give 
either one a chance to show its lovely color. Color schemes were 
all very well before the fire on a winter evening, but they did not 
always work out. Lilium regale had been eaten by the mice and 
candidum had not come up either. Planted too deeply, probably. 
How did one ever know? 


Moving down the log steps, | went into the lower garden. Here 
gravel paths terraced the slope, the ferns and ladyslippers filled the 
ravine. At least, it was planned that they should. But the gravel had 
washed away in the spring thaw, and late in the fall a deep root of 
poison ivy had thrust up its red leaves among the ferns and Japa- 
nese spurge. | walked along the path it had pleased my fancy to 
plant to primroses. Primula veris and vulgaris alike had disap- 
pointed me. Only three out of two dozen had come up last year. 
Probably there would be none this year. Middle-aged females 
should have done with primrose paths, anyway. | would plant 
pansies and accept the inevitable. 

| glanced at the pool on the other side. If there is anything more 
depressing than the bare rocks of a pool (Continued on page 119) 
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A Week-End Lesson in 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


By KATHARINE T. CARY 





WHEN Lucy and Dora looked out of the window Monday morning, the 
day of the Flower Show, it was raining, although the sun was trying to break 
through the clouds. ‘This proves how wise you were to have the flowers all 
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picked and in the house,’ said Dora, ‘otherwise we should now be sloshing 
about in the rain trying to find some unspoilt ones. As it is, the cellar is filled 
with the beauties we picked yesterday.’ 

‘And we should begin to work upon them at once,’ said Lucy, ‘since 
everything must be in the Show by twelve o'clock, and | cut and practically 
arrange everything before | leave here so that they all are ready to put into 
the vases at the Hall. | am going to enter six of the ten classes given in the 
schedule to-day, and we shall have to send vases and flowers down in the 
station wagon. The first class is for an arrangement in a large hall. For this | 
am going to use a Tuscany silver vase, somewhat like the one that held the 
Madonna lilies the day you arrived. In this we will put those Bocconia pop- 
pies which are now at their height with their white and feathery bloom, and 
with them the big flowers of the single white hollyhocks. | burned their 
stems last night and they are standing up nicely this morning. We will add 


Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 
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In this 12”’ glass vase with tiny red stripes are tenui- 
folium lilies, yellow Violas, one deep yellow zinnia, 
and a purple petunia for accent 


3 


In the third and last Lesson 
Six Arrangements 
are made for the 


Flower Show 


As a stunning arrangement for a large hall, feathery 
Bocconia poppies, single white hollyhocks, white Ly- 
simachia, and two of the large Bocconia leaves are used, 
with one of these leaves turned the wrong way so that 
its gray-black repeats the gray of the Tuscany silver vase 











some of the white Lysimachia, as it takes such good curves, and 
near the centre, at the rim of the vase, we'll use two of those enor- 
mous Bocconia leaves, one turned wrong side, as its gray-black 
repeats the gray of the silver vase.’ 


With that one planned, they turned their attention to the next 
class, which specified, ‘Flowers in a glass vase which is not over 
twelve inches.’ 

‘That white glass vase, somewhat modernistic, with the tiny red 
stripes,’ observed Lucy, ‘is about twelve inches high, or less, and | 
have a few tenuifolium lilies which are the same violent orange- 
scarlet as the stripe on the vase. We will use these and, to add a 
yellow note, put in these three yellow Violas at the front, with one 
deep yellow zinnia and an accent of purple petunia. These cer- 
tainly will make a strong contrast, but with so few flowers in this 
vase, every one must tell.’ 

‘That certainly is a stunning combination,’ exclaimed Dora, ‘but 
are n't you going to put in something higher than these? It seems 
to me that in such a tall, narrow vase, this looks rather thin on top.’ 

‘You are perfectly right, Dora,’ answered Lucy, ‘and | am glad 
you saw it, because | was just trying to think what | could use to 
build up behind thai line of red and yellow and give more heisht 
to the red lilies. | think this mottled leaf of the porcelain-berry 
vine is good; it has red stems, and is so graceful that we might use 
several sprays of it and a few tendrils to fall down and make one 
side uneven.’ 

Dora lifted out a big bunch of salmony-brown henryi lilies. 
‘These are too lovely,’ she said. ‘What class are they for?’ 


I have been watching those for days, in the garden,’ said Lucy, 
‘for this class in the schedule which says, ‘‘Lilies with or without 
other flowers.”” | am going to put great sprays of trumpet-vine 
flowers with them, in that old blue-green Chinese vase, on a black 
stand. | could n't find anything in the garden tall enough to go 
behind them except the seed pods of the Bocconia poppy, but 
bf | 


The keynote of this still-life group is orange, 
red, and yellow, with gaillardia and orange 
and salmon zinnias as the dominants, 
Buddleia and aconite as a background, 
scabiosa, petunias, blue-gray Salvia to fill 
in, and Pentstemon barbatus torreyi for 
height. The effect is lightened by a few 
tright yellow snapdragons 


In the copper container below are yellow 
and salmon gladiolus, sprays of monkshood, 
and Echinops, all colors that harmonize with 
the brilliant copper tones 


those seed pods are the same pinkish tan as the lilies and are lovely 
with the Chinese vase. Besides, the lilies are so definite in form 
that they make a beautiful line against the Bocconia seed pods.’ 

‘Do you know, Lucy,’ said Dora, ‘this vase you are arranging is 
all a study in tans and yellows and salmony browns. You are using 
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At the left, salmony-brown henryi lilies with sprays of trumpet-vine flowers and seed pods of Boc- 
conia poppy are grouped in a Chinese vase. At the right, for a group in the ‘French manner,’ 
are roses, large lavender frilled petunias, lavender Physostegia, Delphinium, blue Platycodon, 
raisin-colored monkshood, pinkish salpiglossis, and a spray of pink berries from the viburnum 


many shades, but no strong contrasts of other colors, as you have 
done with all the others. Have you planned it that way for some 
especial reason?’ 

‘Indeed | have, Dora, and | am glad you reminded me to speak 
of it,’ answered Lucy. ‘The Chinese vase has quite a little design 
on it, and | do not, as a rule, use any container for Flower Shows 
that has much design, as it is confusing with the many forms of the 
flowers above it, but this vase is such a good contrasting color to 
the henryi lilies that | am using it, though keeping my flowers in all 
shades of browns and yellows, getting my effect by the strong 
form of the lilies and trumpet vine instead of by color contrasts in 
the flowers. | think of the six arrangements we are doing to-day 
this one is my favorite. What is next?’ 


A combination of many varieties of flowers in any kind of con- 
tainer,’ read Dora from the schedule. ‘Oh, yes,’ laughed Lucy, 
‘this is where | am going to let myself go. | have picked almost 
everything in the garden for this and | am going to think out my 
color masses rather carefully — to give the effect of a still life. 
The keynote will be orange, deep reds, and yellows, and the 
perennial gaillardia with orange and salmon zinnias will be my 


dominants. We will put in some Buddleia and aconite as a back- 
ground, to give a needed purple accent, and a few bright yellow 
snapdragons to lighten it up. The deep brownish red of the tin con- 
tainer under the wire is a heavy color, so we will place some bright 
red zinnias near the front and fill in with scabiosa, petunias, and 
blue-gray Salvias. We must use that Pentstemon barbatus torreyi 
here somewhat for height — in the background, because the color 
isso good. And now do look. You might think we were compos- 
ing a Dutch flower piece, for everything is in, but the colors are all 
harmonious!’ 

‘Now there are but two more classes for you in the schedule, 
Lucy, and one says, ‘‘Any kind of flowers in the French manner.” 
What vase are you going to use for that?’ 

‘A very old one,’ answered Lucy, ‘and | am really afraid to put 
it in the Show, for fear something will happen to it. It is one of a 
pair that belonged to my great-grandmother, but | really must use 
it, as the color is so good. The deep blue of the vase with all its 
gold trimmings will be lovely to hold those long-stemmed roses 
and the huge lavender frilled and striped petunias. Again we 
must have a combination of mauve and pinks and purple and blues, 
to be in the French spirit. We will put (Continued on page 125) 
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BOXES FOR USE AND DISPLAY 


Boxes for every need can be found decorated to fit into our modern rooms. A white 
glazed-chintz box, for instance, has crossbar ribbons of scarlet and is lined with scarlet 
lacquer. A pink suede box is bound with chromium and lined with yellow lacquer. 
A white satin box has a band of yellow ball fringe and is lined with yellow. Another 
white chintz box has cross bands of black ribbon with a black glass knob. Brown moire 
with white silk fringe, and brown and yellow and white and scarlet woven ribbons, 
also add their decorative touches. The size of the box with the knob is 5” x 3”’ x 2””. 
This will give an idea of the size of the others. Courtesy of Daniel Watson Studio 
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SPRING PRACTICES 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


By HUGH FINDLAY 


Winter is over, and we find perhaps that its ravaging scythe 
has laid low many of our choice plants and even cut back some of 
the tender twigs of our shrubs and roses. Snow has disappeared 
and the frost has come out of the ground. Now we often find, es- 
pecially if the garden soil is clay, a slight heaving of the crowns of 
our perennials. The only remedy for this at the present is a top- 
dressing of a rich garden loam spread in among the plants after 
the soil has been cultivated. 

It is almost impossible to cultivate a perennial bed that has been 
established for several years. Not only are the crowns of plants 
close together, but the root system is matted close to the surface. 
Nevertheless, wherever there is clear earth, it should be loosened 
to a depth of from one to two inches. Of course, a few of the roots 
will be injured, but the freshening of the soil, allowing the air to 
get into the pores of the earth, will do much to encourage new 
and vigorous roots. This cultivation, when possible, should be 
done as soon as the frost is out of the ground and should be gentle 
enough not to damage the tender growth. 

After the soil spots are loosened, apply the surface dressing, one 
part of very well-rotted cow manure to one part garden loam, to a 
depth of one inch or more. The manure should be so rotted that 
it pulverizes easily. After the dressing is applied, sprinkle over 
the surface enough bone meal to make the surface soil gray. 


I, selecting bone meal, the gardener must realize that the coarse 
bone chips decompose very slowly, so it is advisable for the 
perennials and annuals to have a finely ground bone flour. This is 
a safe fertilizer to use freely in the garden, because approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of it is available as plant food the first year, 
and some claim that it lasts in the soil as a plant food from twenty- 
five to forty years. However, this does not mean that we have 
to apply this valuable material only once in every twenty-five 
years. Bone meal really should be applied every year and some- 
times twice a year, because so little is available as a plant food 
each year and the plant food diminishes in quantity each year. 
Everyone cannot get stable manure, as there are hundreds of 
lovely little gardens which are not near any farms. Ass a substitute, 
use fiuigus. This is the black or brown soil or organic matter that 
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has formed upon already saturated areas and which is often part of 
the year under water. The slow access of oxygen to this causes 
decomposition to go on very slowly and incompletely, leaving 
the black earth known as humus. (This material may be secured 
at any seed house.) To every hundred pounds of humus add five 
pounds of bone meal and five pounds of dried blood. Mix and 
apply as a mulch over the border. The humus will help much in 
holding moisture in the soil, and the dried blood and bone meal 
will furnish a little plant food. 


Though all stable manures must undergo a change in decomposi- 
tion or fermentation before the food is available for the plant, a 
percentage of the commercial fertilizers are soluble quickly with 
water and are, therefore, immediately available as a plant food. 
While stable manures are preferred by the average gardener, the 
commercial fertilizers are more readily obtained and are often 
called upon to supply food in the early spring after the plants have 
started to grow. One may select a fertilizer combination of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash from the table which ap- 
pears on this page. 

In feeding an already established perennial bed it is well to 
consider the value of different stable manures that have been dried 
and are available at the seed houses. The writer has had greater 
success in applying shredded cow manure over the border than 
shredded sheep manure. But both are valuable and may be bought 
by the pound. If a top-dressing is needed, mix four bushels of 
topsoil and rotted sod with a hundred pounds of shredded cow 
manure. This is a rich top-dressing and a light application of it 
will stimulate a fine growth among the plants. Mix one hundred 
pounds of sheep manure to every three bushels of soil. 


When buying commercial fertilizer for both the flower and the 
vegetable garden, consider the fertilizer that is available to the 
plant as food. Sometimes we apply quantities of a low-grade 
fertilizer without results. This is due frequently to the amount of 
inert material which goes to make up weight and is of no value 
to the plant. Gardeners who depend wholly upon commercial 
fertilizers to furnish plant food in a porous soil soon find that the 
plants produce a rather uneven crop of flower or fruit. If you are 
struggling to maintain a perennial garden or annual cut-flower 
garden, you should have mixed into the first ten to twelve 
inches of surface soil quantities of decaying vegetable matter: 
stable manure, where the animals have (Continued on page 125) 

















Plant Fertili Amount 
Food cred - per Square HINTS 
Necessary _— Rod 
Niveme Nitrate of soda 2 Ibs. For solution, espe- 
(Leaf Apply before | cially for plants 
builder) @ rain (lettuce), 11% Ibs. to 
14 gals. water 
Potash Kainit 31% lbs. Apply in the fall 
(Stem Sulphate of potash | 2 Ibs. on clay soil. In the 
builder) Wood ashes spring, on sandy 
(hard wood best) | Apply freely | soil 
Phosphoric | Ground rock acid The dissolved bone 
acid phosphate 5 Ibs. meal is considered 
(Fruit Dissolved bone 2 Ibs. the best. Make 
builder) | Basic slag 5 Ibs. your own selection 


























This house, built for Mrs. Richard B. Fudger in Beverly Hills, California, 


has such marked distinction that it was instantly and unanimously placed 


by our judges in the small group from which the final prize-winning houses 
would be chosen. Because of its mass and great simplicity of detail, its 
placing on the lot and its planting, it composes into a picture that is satis- 
fying both in its architectural quality and in its livableness. This view 


shows the house from the motor court with the entrance porch on the left 


Awarded 
1" 
PRIZE 


WESTERN GROUP? 


in the 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
6th Annual 


Small-House Competition 


ROLAND E. COATE 


ARCHITECT 
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Me 26.4 


The design of this house, the architect states, was derived from both Georgian 
and French sources — the symmetrical placing of the windows, the iron 


balcony, and the carrying of the walls up ta the parapet without cornice 


suggesting the smaller houses of late eighteenth-century Englend, and the 


pitch of the roof the small manor houses of France. The house is of common 
brick and is painted white, as is also the iron balcony, while the roof is of 
heavy hand-split shakes. The planting both of the motor court and of the 
gardens as shown below is done with a sure and sympathetic touch. The low 
hedge and the espaliered vine on the wall on the entrance side of the house 
are sufficiently architectural to give a note of formality, but a too great 


severity is broken by the small trees in the border and the magnificent tree 
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masses in the background. The garden is laid out in the typical Continen- 


tal manner with gravel paths. Florence Yoch was the Landscape Architect 


Photographs by George D. Haight 
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HOUSE 


Features that add to the great livableness 
of the house are the large bays in the 
sunroom and dining-room on projecting 
ells which partially enclose the terrace. 
For a state like California, this complete 
circulation with the out-of-doors from all 
the principal rooms is most desirable. 


This truly dramatic setting was put to an 


appropriate use a short time ago when 


the Beverly Hills Professional Theatre 
turned the terrace into a stage for one of 
their plays, seating the audience on the 


lower gravel terrace between the two oaks 
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THE HOUSE OF MRS. RICHARD B. FUDGER 


ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


The plan of this house will repay study, for 
not only the master's portion but the service 
areas also have been worked out with great 
care. The garage, although attached to the 
house, is really a separate unit with living 


quarters for chauffeur’s family above. (This 
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is the second house which Mr. Coate has 
designed for Mrs. Fudger; the first one 
was shown in our September 1927 issue.) 
The main entrance door is green, as is 
the door and window trim. The Venetian 
blinds and the lattice of the porch give an 


extremely pleasant pattern to this corner 
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A GALAXY * * * 


x * OF PILLOWS 





TOP ROW: Blue taffeta with apple-green wool embroidery — 
Isabel Crocé's Studio; brocade on cream ground, velvet back 
— Macy; green taffeta with frayed ruffle — The Pillow Shop; 
blue taffeta with red, gray, and white ribbon — Altman; eggshell 
satin and beige wool embroidery — Isabel Crocé's Studio; rose- 
red taffeta with two-tone ball fringe — Macy 


SECOND ROW: Large pillow of old red and white toile de Jouy 
with red taffeta ruffle — The Pillow Shop 


Dane B. Merrill 





THIRD ROW: Ivory satin with old embroidery appliquéd and 
heavy moss fringe — The Pillow Shop; téte de négre satin with 
two-tone yellow wool embroidery — Isabel Croce’s Studio; old 
sampler on yellow taffeta— The Pillow Shop; Beauvais em- 
broidery on rose taffeta — Macy; brocade on green ground with 
velvet back — Lord & Taylor 


FOURTH ROW: Ombre silk in tones of tan to rose; shades of 
blue silk with touches of bright red; gold taffeta with border of 
blue appliqué — all from Altman; rose-red satin with cream and 
pale green lines — Macy 
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Richard Averill Smith 


Paul Lemare 


This room is focused around the old pine woodwork 
taken from a French house of the seventeenth 
century. Above the fireplace, which is framed in 
eighteenth-century Dutch fish tiles, is a charming 
wax painting. The barrel chair in dull red leather 
repeats the touches of red in the soft green wall- 
paper, and the wing chair and the rug echo the tones 
of the wood paneling. Arden Studios, Decorators 


The dining-room at the left is in a small house in 
Paris. The walls are a deep warm aubergine with 
copper-colored mirror in panels cutting each corner 
and in strips in the cornice. Old Louis XVI columns 
painted gray hold crystal girandoles which furnish 
the only lighting. The curtains are of heavy ivory- 
white satin; the chairs are upholstered in white 
leather; the table is made entirely of mirrors with 
narrow strips of black mirror which aid the structural 
design; and the rug, a modern one exhibited at the 
Colonial Exposition in 1931, has a design delicately 
drawn in gray, beige, and ivory. Inez Croom of 
Nancy McClelland, Inc., Decorator 


THE DECORATORS represented on these pages are mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Interior Decorators. This 
is the second installment in a series beginning last month 
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In this drawing-room in the apartment of Mrs. H. Hobart Porter the slightly off-white walls and the 
silver-white curtains present a pleasing contrast to the delicate pattern of the old Kermanshah rug in 
ivory and dull gold. The furniture is covered in many shades of ivory, beige, and old white, and the 
only color in the room is in the old red lacquer. The side lights of carved wood are copies of old ones 


CORNELIA CONGER, DECORATOR 
In the dining-room in the same apartment white is again used, the walls this time a dead white with 
which the hangings in vivid Empire green make a sharp contrast. The rug is an antique Bessarabian with 
a large flower design on a black ground. Six of the chairs are original Duncan Phyfe. In both these 


rooms there 1re family portraits, the one over the mantel in the dining-room being a Sir Thomas Lawrence | 
Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt ‘ J i 
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SOUTHERN GARDEN 


The Garden of Mrs. Washington Roebling 


Charleston, South Carolina 


LOUTREL W. BRIGGS 


Landscape Architect 


Reconstructed on the site of an old garden in the 
heart of Charleston, the new planning and planting 
successfully carry out the spirit of the old grounds 
which, behind their brick walls, still retain the 
restful atmosphere of an earlier age. The charming 
little lead figures at the right represent spring and 


summer, and those below depict fall and winter 
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POST THIS PROGRAMME of apple-tree sprayings in a conspicuous place in the workroom 


1. Just as the leaf buds are breaking 
To one gallon of water, use: — 
4 tablespoonfuls dry lime and sulphur; 214 
tablespoonfuls dry arsenate of lead; 1 teaspoon- 


3. Immediately after most of the petals 
have fallen 

Use the same spray as in No. 2, but 

increase the lead to 3 tablespoonfuls 


ful 40 per cent nicotine sulphate 


2. Just before the blossoms open 
Use the above spray, adding 14 teaspoonful 


more of nicotine sulphate 


4. Three to four weeks after No. 3 


Use spray described in No. 3, but 
omit the nicotine 








Feed lilacs with a generous top-dressing of well-rotted stable manure. Repeat this every spring and fall for good growth. 
Cut off any weak shoots and seed pods. Dig out borers with a knife or wire. Do not expect much growth from lilacs until two 


years after they are planted 


A 
on” Do not uncover evergreens until April unless it gets hot. Loosen the coverings to let in air and take off a layer at a time. 





Roll the lawn as soon as the 
ground ceases to be muddy. 
Rake and top-dress with any 
good commercial fertilizer. ‘ 
Cut when ne “essary feeding 


Leave windbreaks and sun shades on through this month, for wind and sun are harder on evergreens in March and October 
than at any other time. Water box plants thoroughly, for the roots go very deep and often dry out in the spring 


Feed deciduous trees if they look thin and lack vigor. Diseases and insects quickly attack half-starved trees. Make holes 
with a crowbar 18” deep, 2” to 4” wide, and 2’ apart all over the area between the trunk and the outer branches. Fill these 
with any good commercial fertilizer to within 2’ or 3’ of the ground level and put back the turf or topsoil. Water after 





Finish the planting of big trees before the 
leaves appear or while still dormant 


Turn cover crops under before they get 
woody or when they are about 8” to 10” 
high 


Plant roses while they are still dormant, as 
soon as the ground can be worked without 
caking 


Cut off and burn nests of brown-tailed 
moths and black knot swellings which still 
remain on the trees 


Uncover the rock garden at once 


Plan vegetable and picking-garden rows to 
run north and south, across slopes rather 
than up and down, and the long way of the 
garden 





Start hotbeds and cold frames 
at the north end of the garden, 
facing south and convenient 
to potting shed, compost heap, 
and water supply 





Feed house plants with a 
liquid or powdered fertilizer 
(one teaspoonful to a 6” pot) 
every two or three weeks 





If your soil is sour, either drain it and use 
lime to sweeten it or accept the inevitable 
and plant sour-soil plants such as azalea, 
laurel, or heather 


If your soil is light and sandy, add humus in 
the form of manure or green cover crops or 
both. Sandy soil will bear early crops, but 
these will be shorter-lived and smaller 
than on heavy soil 


If your soil is heavy, it needs on the whole 
less fertilizer and will grow longer-lived 
and larger crops. Add manure or peat 
moss to lighten its texture 


If your soil is gravelly, add manure and 
green cover crops 


If you have a ledge, you can add soil on top 


Prune bush fruits, roses (except teas and 
hybrid teas), late-flowering shrubs, and 
deciduous hedges 


Uncover the perennial garden when the bulb shoots look yellow and thin or when the snowdrops bloom. 
Remove mounded earth from hilled-up roses, Buddleia, and other tender shrubs 


Do not mix manure with lime or wood ashes because nitrogen is thereby released and wasted. Use the 


manure first and dig it into the soil 


Spray hollyhock, larkspur, and phlox every two weeks with Bordeaux mixture or any other fungicide from 
the time the first shoots appear above ground until August. This spray will be good for the rest of the garden, 
though it does discolor the leaves and care should be taken not to spray the blossoms 





Paint covered tin cracker boxes and use as receptacles for grass seed, 
lead arsenate, flowers of sulphur, and other staple insecticides and 
fungicides. Painted tin pails and wooden butter tubs or nail kegs are 
also useful to hold wood ash, bone meal, lime, and sand 


Group perennials together when possible and leave annual areas 
unbroken so that the latter can be freshly ploughed up every year. 
A good arrangement is to plant perennials in the enframing beds and 
devote the middle beds to annuals 


Pick pansies with long stems and some foliage for the good of the 
plant as well as for the effect. If pansies are picked with short stems, 
place these where they can be looked down on. Separate colors 
arrange better than mixed colors indoors as well as in the garden 


See that the pauses in the succession of bloom are filled with good 
foliage effects. Bursts of bloom may be all the more effective because 
of them 





Plant seeds of sweet pea, annual lark- 
spur, sweet alyssum, and other hardy 
annuals; plants of any perennials 
(except peony, Oriental poppy and 
Madonna lily, which should go in in 
August); and trees and shrubs 
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1 and 2. A welt is made by covering 
cord with material 114” wide. This is 
inserted between edges of the covering 
of the pillow and all sewed on the wrong 
side 





3. A French seam for pillows is made in 
reverse of the usual way, with the seam 
showing on the right side like a welt 





4. The welt is joined thus to the front and 
back for the round pillow 





5. The round pillow finished with single 
welt of plain material 
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I. THEIR STRUCTURE 


ALMosT any room in the house is the better in both looks and comfort for a 
pillow or two. Though the shops have dozens, yet when you go to buy one it is 
often hard to find just the right size and color in a material that will harmonize 
with the things at home. Or if just the right pillow is found, more than likely the 
price is higher than you planned to pay. 


Why not try to make some? It really is very simple for anyone who knows how 
to do the most elementary sewing, if attention is paid to some few rules and 
care is taken in following directions. 

Though there seem to be any number of different types of pillows, this impres- 
sion being given by the trimming and materials used, there are really only four 
main styles — round, square, oblong, and bolster shapes. These may be again 
divided into the types with one welt and those that are boxed, as shown in 
Figures 5 and 7. 


After deciding on the size, shape, and material to be used, the next thing is to 
buy the casing. Casings may be purchased either plain or boxed, filled with 
kapok (silk floss) or with down. The choice depends on how luxuriously soft 
the article is to be when finished. Down is lighter, fluffier, and much softer than 
kapok. Kapok costs approximately one half the price of down. It makes a 
firmer pillow and is very satisfactory for general use. There seems to be some 
confusion in the minds of many as to the nature of kapok. It is the silky fibre 
adhering to the seeds in the seed pods on the tree Ceiba pentandra. This tree 
grows best in Java, although efforts have been made to cultivate it in Brazil, 
Mexico, and various parts of Asia. The pods are 4° or 5’ long. When they 
are gathered, the floss is removed, tightly compressed by machinery, and 
packed in bales. After it arrives in this country it goes through various processes, 
leaving it a fine silky fibre. It is extensively used for mattresses, cushions, pil- 
lows, and upholstery purposes. 


There are a few general rules which should be kept in mind that apply to the 
making of any pillow. As the sewing of the coverings affects not only the ap- 
pearance but the endurance as well, care should be taken with the following: — 


1. In making seams, the stitching should be at least 15" from the edge of the goods (of a pillow 
of fair size), so that the strain on the cover will not cause the seams to open. 


2. The size of the stitches will depend upon the thickness of the material — the heavier the 
cloth, the larger the stitches. The point is to get a nice firm even seam, not one that is puckered. 
All seams must be properly pressed in order to be as inconspicuous as possible. The color of 
the thread must match the color of the cover or there will be an ugly line. 


3. In using figured material the pattern must be very carefully centred. 


There are two main ways of putting the parts of a pillow together — by using 
either a welt or a French seam. A welt is more often used, as it adds more to the 
appearance of the finished pillow, especially when made of a contrasting color 
or material. 


A welt is made and inserted in this fashion. After purchasing a cotton cord, cut 


























By Elisabeth van Westrum 


strips of material 114"’ wide and of the required length, cover the cord, and sew 
as shown in Figure 1. Cotton cord is sold at the trimming counter of the up- 
holstery department in most department stores for this very purpose. To insert 
the welt, place it between the edges of the covering of the pillow, as shown in 
Figure 2, and sew all three pieces together on the wrong side. 


A French seam for pillows is just the reverse of a French seam in dressmaking, 
being made so the seam will form a welt on the outside of the pillow. Turn the 
two pieces that are to be joined on the wrong side of the material with the two 
right sides facing each other. Baste and sew about 14” from the edge. Turn the 
right side out, press well, and sew on the right side 14’ in from the outer edge, as 
shown in Figure 3. 


A SINGLE-WELT ROUND PILLOW 


Material required: For both the front and the back of the pillow there is needed 
one piece a little more than twice the size of the casing, since an extra inch must 
be allowed on each circle for seams. For the welt a strip is needed 114” in 
width and 1°’ longer than the circumference of the pillow. In other words, if 
making a 20" round pillow of plain material 50° wide, exactly 21°’ of material 
is required for front and back. For the welt, two strips of 114” are required, either 
of ‘the same or of contrasting material. In measuring for the welt, the circum- 
ference of the pillow equals three and one-seventh times the diameter. If the 
pillow is made of figured material, an additional amount will have to be allowed 
for centring the design. 


Procedure: Cut two round pieces of material 1”’ larger than the size of the casing 
for both the front and the back. For the welt cut strip 114” wide, the length of 
the circumference of the pillow, either of the same or of a contrasting material. 
This may be pieced if necessary. Proceed in making a welt as shown in Figure 1, 
and join to front and back of pillow in the manner shown in Figures 2 and 4. 
Baste the three pieces, front, welt, and back, carefully together on the wrong 
side, leaving an opening of about 8” (on a fair-sized pillow) between the welt 
and back for inserting the casing. Either back-stitch by hand or use a sewing 
machine. Turn press carefully, and insert casing. Then blind-stitch the 8” 
opening. 


AN OBLONG BOXED PILLOW 


Material required: If using 50° width plain material, a piece 19” long will 
make the back and front, allowing 1” for seams. For boxing there will be needed 
one strip 3’ wide and 77” long. This allows 1” on the width and 1” on the 
length for seams. The welt consists of two strips 77” long and 114” wide. 


Procedure: Cut the back and front covers 19” x 25”, which allows 14” on all 
sides for both seams. Cut strip for boxing and welt. Join the boxing to the front 


. by inserting the welt as shown in Figures 2 and 6. (Continued on page 118) 
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6. The top and bottom of the boxed pil- 
low are joined with the cording to the 
strip used for boxing 











7. The oblong boxed pillow with welts, 
completed. This might be finished with 
French seams instead of welting 





8. Side and ends of bolster roll sewed 
together with welts 





9. The bolster roll completed, with ends 
shirred in centre and finished with a 
covered button 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


Q. Will you be good enough to ad- 
vise me by return mail what flowers would be suitable for an outside second- 
story window box? The house is Colonial with brick walls. 


A. It is rather difficult to advise 
you exactly as to the best flowers for your window boxes, as a 
great deal depends upon what you can get from the grower as well 
as on the color of the brick. Petunias are always satisfactory, 
especially the balcony type, which droop over the edge of the 
box. White ones would go well with a dwarf blue ageratum. If 
the brick is on the crimson and the boxes get some shade, the 
drooping Fuchsia magellanica gracilis is very fine combined with 
some light color, such as white (petunias again), or a light green 
foliage like German ivy. If the brick is on the orange, you could 
use a pale yellow lantana combined with the chalky blue of agera- 
tum or a light blue petunia. This combination stands the sun. 


Q. | should like to have your sug- 
gestion as to a suitable roofing for our house. The roof is of the gable and 
valley type, its slope being six inches to the foot. There is also a small section 
of almost flat roof, which is covered with a felt-tar-gravel composition in ap- 
parently good condition. In a building handbook, twenty years or so old, 
it is stated that a pitch of six inches to the foot is the minimum for shingles. | 
wonder if this pitch is considered really satisfactory nowadays, particularly 
where the roof joins a section of flat roof. The former owner of the property 
had trouble with leaks at this point, but apparently corrected it by a covering of 
roofing cement two to three feet up the sloping roof. The main roof is at 
present covered with strip composition shingles laid over an old tin roof, and 
is in bad shape. 

A. In designing a new house we 
never make a roof piich to take wood shingles less than run of 12” 
and rise of 7’’, although over an open porch where a possible leak 
would do but little damage, we may use it on as flat a pitch as run 
of 12” and rise of 5”. We think you could probably manage 
wooden shingles on your pitch of run of 12” and rise of 6”, but 
you are getting pretty close to the danger line. Arn asphalt shingle, 
however, can be laid safely on a slightly lower pitch than wood, 
and probably a good heavy-weight asphalt shingle would be the 
best for your purpose. Probably the tin roof was not flat or in good 
condition when the strip shingles were put over it, or else such a 
cheap grade of shingle was used that it curled and would not stay 
in place. Asbestos shingles which are made to represent wood are 
also a satisfactory roofing material, although in some instances 
slightly more expensive than asphalt. We suggest that you investi- 
gate the various types on the market before deciding definitely. 
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Q. Will you kindly advise me how to 
refinish the woodwork in our house? It now has a glossy, light oak finish. We 
should like a dull, dark finish. We want to do the work ourselves, so we should 
like the simplest method. 

A. When refinishing your wood- 
work, we suggest that you first remove the finish which now exists, 
either with a reliable paint and varnish remover or with a strong 
solution of sal soda and warm water. After this is accomplished, 
we should wash down the woodwork with warm water to remove 
all traces of the soda, if this was used. We should then use a pene- 
trating stain — either acid or ammonia — to darken the wood, 
using several coats of a lighter color rather than one coat of dark. 
After the stain is applied, sandpaper down the surface and apply 
a thin coat of flat varnish, just enough to give a surface. Or, in- 
stead of the varnish, the wood may be simply waxed, or it may be 
shellacked with a very thin coat. The actual finishing is a matter of 
personal preference. Before using the stain, we suggest that you 
try it out in some inconspicuous places to be sure you have the 
color you wish. 


Q. | am considering the restoring of 
an Early American farmhouse in Virginia. It is of a low, rambling type, very 
like the home of Mary Washington in Fredericksburg. Arn upstairs room under 
a slanting roof is ceiled with ugly, modern ceiling of boards about three inches 
wide. | am thinking of taking this out and plastering it. Is rough-finished 
plastering more typical of the house, or smooth, or doesn't it make any 
difference? Would you leave the rafters exposed? | think they are small, not 
hand-hewn. An adjoining room is ceiled with wide old pine boards, painted 
cream, and | expect to tear out the partition between these rooms. There are 
enough wide old boards here to complete the ceiling of the first room as it 
used to be. Would you use these? If so, would you paint them all cream or 
would you have the paint removed and use the natural pine finish? There is a 
fireplace in the room, and over it is a white mantel. | wish to have these rooms 
as nearly as possible like the rooms of the period to which the house belonged. 


A. If the rafters of your second 
floor room are small in size, whether hand-hewn or not, we doubt if 
we should leave them exposed, as they are probably spaced very 
close together and so would be ineffective. In the new large 
bedroom, by all means use the wide boarding for the entire ceiling 
unless you can use the old boards to better advantage elsewhere. 
If you use plaster we do not think it very important whether you 
leave it with smooth finish or rough, provided you do not get it too 
rough and coarse in character. Since the present mantel is white 
and the ceiling in the small room also white, we assume that this 
probably ties in best with the detail of the room, and we should 
suggest that you paint the new ceiling to match. If you change the 
color of the woodwork for the entire room, however, the ceiling 
could be just off the white, tinted the color of the woodwork. We 
think finishing the ceiling in natural pine without paint would have 
a tendency to make the ceiling unpleasantly dark, especially if 
the woodwork in the room is painted. A light color is usually 
much more pleasant to live with. 


Let us help you solve the problem that is 
troubling you. Write the Home Build- 
ers' Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, enclosing a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope for a prompt reply 
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Deep Cream, Henna, Green and Turquoise 





Antique Rust Carpet for a Living Room 


Miss Dudley gives a charming color ensemble for 
the living room built up from a carpet of Antique 
Rust in her portfolio on the use of Wide Seam- 
less Carpet in Decoration. 

The Wide Seamless Carpets she mentions are 
made by Alexander Smith & Sons and come in three 
grades, Claridge, Belvedere, Deepdale. One of these 
will surely suit your budget. All are deep-pile, rich- 
lustre carpets made of fine-twist yarns. They may be 


bound as rugs of almost any size or cut to fit your 
floor from wall to wall. All grades, in a broad range 
of lovely colors, may be seen at leading decorators, 
department stores and floor-covering stores. 

Send ten cents in stamps for Miss Dudley’s 
portfolio which shows the colors and tells the 
uses of Wide Seamless Carpet in Decoration. 
Write W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, wholesale selling agents. 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD Glass 
PRATT & LAMBERT Enamel 
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KERNER Incineration 


ROLSCREENS of Pella 
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Perhaps ald if need 
ts the magic of a 
Monel Meal Sink! 





Can this be the same kitchen? That’s what 

















you ask yourself. ..in accents not only of 
surprise, but of intense delight. 


For the first look at your scientifically 
planned kitchen with its newly installed 
Monel Metal Sink is a real thrill. Not that 
there is anything unexpected in the beauty of 
the fixture itself. What you are unprepared 
for is the improvement it makes in the entire 
room. Cinderella has put on her slipper and 
the whole atmosphere has become supremely 
modern. Everything seems to reflect the trim 
elegance of the new arrival. 


It is a beauty more than skin deep. It is 
the same silvery Monel Metal all the way 
through...no coating to chip, 
peel or wear off. A solid, 
lustrous Nickel alloy that de- 
fies the corrosive attacks of 
food juices. A metal satin- 
smooth, that is a joy to keep 
spicand span. A metal strong 
as steel, that is practically im- 
pervious to the hard knocks 
of heavy pots and pans. 


Monel Metal Sinks are 





The Monel Metal line 

of kitchen cabinet tops 

and sinks comprises 45 

models ranging in price 

ag $27 to $155. Sizes 

pois practically any 
et or kitchen, 


Illustration above shows Monel Metal '‘Straitline’’ Cabinet Sink installed in a kitchen planned by the 
G-E Kitchen Institute. Ilustration at the left, a Streamline” model. Both "'Straitline’” and ‘'Streamline”’ 
models are made with double drain boards or with single drain boards on either right or left band. 


quiet. Asone enthusiastic user 
whimsically remarks,‘ Dishes 
are clean, but not heard.” 
Monel Metal Sinks are dura- 
ble. Here again they are like 


In addition to sinks, there is 
other modern home equip- 
ment made of Monel Metal. 
Its beauty, cleanability and 
permanence may also be en- 








“Star” Ran nge with 


Monel Metal top — 
made by The Detroit 
Vapor Stove Co. Easy- 
to-clean, chip-proof 
Monel Metal tops give 
eguens new beautyand 
durability. Ask your 


sterling silver, improving in 
appearance as they grow older 
... lasting a lifetime. Monel 
Metal Sinks harmonize with 
your kitchen’s color scheme. 


joyed in cabinet and table 
tops, in the tank of your hot 
water heater, in the tops of 
your range, and the list is 
constantly growing. We have 


The new" Whitehead” 
Monel Metal bot 
water tank (range 
boiler) defies corrosion. 
Makes rusty hot water 
a thing of the past. 
Handsome in appear- 
ance; lasts a lifetime. 


_— They “go” with any combina- 
tion of colors. Repaint the walls, change the 
curtains, re-cover the floor... this sink will 
never clash, will always look as lovely as it 
did when you saw it first. 


Monet MeTAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy con- 
taining approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 
Monel Metal is mined, refined, rolled and marketed solely by 
International Nickel. 





some interesting printed mat- 
ter describing these items. Merely send us the 
coupon... we'll mail it to you promptly. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 
73 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
73 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me further information on 
CO Monel Metal Sinks, Ranges and other Household Equipment. 
© Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks. 


Name. 





Address 





Plumber's Name H B-3-33 
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.-. and the “eyes,” of course, are 


beautified with ROLSCREENS 


Nornine could be more in keeping with 
good taste and advanced thought in home 
designing or modernization than the use 
of rolling screens. And good judgment 
invariably leads to Rolscreens of Pella. 
The Prize House featured in this issue 
has them. 

Rolscreens of Pella make old-fashioned, 
flat-type screens as antiquated as oil 
lamps in an electrified community. No 
wide frames to mar stately window lines, 
or to shut out 10 to 20 per cent of the 





ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
833 Main Street, Pella, Iowa 

Send illustrated booklet describing 
beauty, convenience and utility of 
Rolscreens. 


Name 
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light. Installed permanently. . . . No 
’ troublesome putting up and taking down 
each year; no annual dusting, repainting 
and repairing. No trouble getting at case- 
ment latches, flower boxes or window out- 
sides. No soiling of breeze-blown curtains. 
. - Rolscreens clean themselves in rolling. 

A touch of the fingers, and Rolscreens 
roll up—like a window shade—onto hid- 
den rollers, out of the way and sight. A 
gentle pull, and they’re on duty. 

Any type or size window—casement or 
double-hung—can be easily Roiscreened, 
inside or outside; full length or half; 
in old house or new. Fourteen patented 
features make Rolscreens of Pella the 
most extraordinary rolling screens you 
can buy. ... And the most economical in 
the end. Made with special, strong, elec- 
tro-plated, clear-vision “‘AluminA’’ wire- 
cloth that will far outlive their Ten-year 
GvuaRANTEE. Time payments, if desired. 
Coupon brings compiete information. 





The new 

KERNERATOR 
in the 

“‘Prize Home’’ 


Drop all garbage 
and rubbish in this 
handy hopper door 
—then forget it! 





UT of sight with garbage, with- 
out leaving your kitchen. Out of 
the way with tin cans, bottles, 

sweepings, old magazines and papers. 
It’s as easy as opening a door! 

Through the discovery of the revoiu- 
tionary “Air-Torch” principle, the 
Kernerator now puts the most econom- 
ical, convenient and efficient inciner- 
ation within reach of the small home. 


Consult your architect. 





ieration 


Pat, APP FORM, 





Never before so utterly i inexpensive, sure, 
quick and convenient a method to... 


End the Garbage Nuisance! 


Only $50 for the 6-bushel Kernerator, 
plus a small additional cost for masonry 
(purchased locally). 

Between burnings waste is air-dried in 
the basement brick combustion chamber. 
Lighting of the accumulation is only oc- 
aaa necessary—then tin cans, bot- 
tles and other non combustibles are flame- 
sterilized and everything else is reduced 


to an unbelievably small amount of ashes. 


Write for literature. Please 


state if for home being planned or one already built. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 3562 N. Richard St., Milwaukee 
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Offices in 150 Cities 
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QUALITY IN HOUSES 


> 


HE House Beautiful Small- 





House Competition is one of the outstanding annual events in 
the architectural world. For five years now it has attracted from 
architects all over the country photographs of their best recent 
work. As a high standard was established at the outset in 
selecting the houses for awards, the confidence of a large number 
of architects in this enterprise was immediately won and their 
codperation obtained. Thus it is that we are able to present such 
praiseworthy examples of current domestic architecture as the 
prize house published last month and the one illustrated on 
the opposite page and also on pages 101-104 of this issue. 


Obviously houses of such merit 
as these not only display an attractive face to the world, they 
are integrally sound. They contain only the best in equipment 
and appointments. In other words, these houses are beautiful 
because they are well designed and because they are carefully 
specified. Outwardly and inwardly they excel. 


Other premiated houses will be 
shown in subsequent issues. These and a number of others 
judged of high merit constitute a traveling exhibition of fifty 





f 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITIONS 





INDIANAPOLIS March 1-15 — June 10-24 


L. S. Ayres & Compariy 





Los ANGELES 
Barker Brothers July 1-14 


CLEVELAND March 18-31 
Building Arts Exhibit 





Architects’ Building Mate- 
rial Exhibit July 15-27 


DETROIT April 3-15 


Architects’ Exhibit 





Cuicaco April 18-May 2 DATE NOT FIXED 


Marshall Field & Company Santa Barsara — Public Li- 
brary 





Sr. Louts May 5-19 


San Francisco — White House 
Public Library 
PorTLAND — Meier & Frank 





Kansas City May 23-June6 | Seatrte — Frederick & Nelson 
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Residence of Mrs. 
Richard B. Fudger, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Roland E. Coate, 
Architect, 701 Ar- 
chitects Buiiding, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Contractor, Evie 
Barclay, Beverley 
Hills, Calif. 
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QUALITY GLASS.WAS AWARDEE 


IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SIXTH 


ANNUAL SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


It is a significant, though a not surprising, fact that 
so many prize-winning homes are glazed with Libbey: 
Owens: Ford Quality Glass. The reason probably 
is two-fold; first, that the superior brilliance and 
beauty of this fine glass really does enhance architee- 
tural design; second, that architects whose work wins 
such commendation know quality glass and specify 
it in the structures they create. There can be no 
finer recommendation for using it in your own home; 
no stronger inducement to ask your architect about 


it when you discuss the plans and specifications. 


LIBBEY « OWENS ¢« FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manu- 


factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


DiSeaERY.: O 
QUALITY GLASS 
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House in Knoxville, Tenn. Architects, B & B ‘ 
Finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White and Cabot’s Green Gloss Collo- 
pakes. Insulated against summer heat and winter cold with Cabot’s Quilt. 


This House Won 
A House Beautiful Award 


THIS house, which is finished with Cabot's 
Old Virginia White and trimmed with Cabot’s Green 
Gloss Coliopakes, won Honorable Mention in the House 
Beautiful Fifth Annual Small-House Competition. “Each 
house”, said House Beautiful, ‘must set a high standard 
in the neighborhood in which it happens to be placed.” 


If you are painting your house this spring, or building 
a new one, be sure that your house has a beautiful and 
durable finish that will set a standard. Cabot’s Collopakes 
and Cabot’s Creosote Stains will give such a finish, in- 
side and out, to brick, stone, stucco, cement and wood. 


Write us for full information about these scientific colors. 
They have many advantages not found elsewhere, because 
they are made by a patented, exclusive colloidal process. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


Modern Scientific Colors For Every Paint Use 


ed Z bebe 141 Milk Street 


Inc. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on Cabot’s Collopakes 


Name 
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HOW TO MAKE PILLOWS 


Continued from page 111 


Join the back to the boxing in the same manner. Leave an opening large enough 
between the boxing and welt at the back of the pillow to insert the casing. 
Either back-stitch by hand or use a sewing machine. Turn, press carefully, and 
insert casing. Then blind-stitch the opening. 


A BOLSTER ROLL 





Material required: One piece of material equal to the length of the circum- 
ference of the casing, allowing 1”’ on both ends for seams; two oblong end 
pieces equal to the width of the radius and the length of the circumference of 
the roll. Also two strips 114"’ wide and the length of the circumference of the 
roll to be used for welts, as shown in Figure 8. 


Procedure: Cut the material as specified above for the circumference and the 
ends, and also the strips and welts. Join both end pieces to the ends of the 
middle pieces with welts, as shown in Figure 8, then join the side edges. 
Slip the casing into the cover so that there will be the same amount of space on 
each end. Gather the ends with 14” stitches all around and draw to the centre. 
Place a covered button over the gathering, and sew fast. 


The above directions are for making three styles of pillows: a round one with one 
welt; an oblong one boxed, with two welts; and a bolster roll with one welt. 
These directions may be used interchangeably and varied with materials and 
trimmings in such a way that any number of effects may be obtained. 





Another view of the spring border looking away from 
the house 


A BLUE-RIBBON GARDEN 


Continued from page 89 


call our live pigments are brought into being. Except in a nursery or cutting 
garden, plants are the means to an end and not an end in themselves. Here, 
beautiful as they are individually and in mass, they have been fully recognized 
as of importance in this larger rdle. 

Although there are numerous plants that the eye lights upon with keen 
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pleasure, — a striking brier rose (Austrian Copper), Nepeta mussini combined 
with coralbells and Oriental poppy Mrs. Perry, beautiful specimens of pink 
dogwood, and a full-flowering purple wisteria, — yet it is the part that these 
play in the whole and the skill with which each has been pressed to contribute 
its utmost that give the real satisfactions. 

A blooming wisteria is not an uncommon sight, but a wisteria pruned and 
trained as is the one used at the corner of the house, where it is made to com- 
plement the house and not conceal it, shows the hand of an artist. So, also, 
pink dogwoods are not rare, but placed in a circle of daphne with cedar to 
enhance them, and used themselves to emphasize the delicate beauty of old 
wrought-iron gates, they make a picture that, held in the memory, gives 
perpetual pleasure. Charm and restraint truly characterize this garden, but so 
also do purpose and plan, all of which give it unmistakable quality. 


A SANCTUARY FOR GUESTS 


Continued from page 90 





been handled in an unusual way by Lenygon and Morant. Rare old fabrics 
were used to cover a couch, and the room was kept Chinese in feeling and 
modern in actuality through the use of a beautifully designed mirror and dressing 
table. 

Two other dressing-rooms pictured demonstrate still further the decorative 
range in this kind of room. In the one by Elsie Cobb Wilson, for instance, a 
charmingly formal result is achieved by the use of Empire and Biedermeier furni- 
ture, and the larger room by J. C. Demarest Company exemplifies perfectly 
the effectiveness of simplicity and a clean-cut appearance in such rooms. 

The bigger the house, of course, the greater are the possibilities for comfort 
in a dressing-room, but this in no way means that a smaller room cannot be every 
inch as attractive. Naturally a dressing-room with a bath opening off it is ideal, 
and still more ideal is the house large enough for two dressing-rooms — one 
for the ladies, one for the men. However, the smallness of a room or the lack 
of an adjoining lavatory should not discourage anyone from planning such a 
sanctuary. You owe it to your guests! 


GARDEN, INC., IN ACCOUNT WITH ME 


Continued from page 92 


before the shrubs and lilies have leafed out, | have not seen it. | remembered 
that the lemon lily and the Siberian iris had made a bright splotch of yellow on 
the upper side, but the bog planting on the lower side had been a total loss. It 
had seemed very appropriate, — wild iris and arrowhead and cattails around the 
rim of the pool, — but the only net result had been the family joke, ‘Why go on 
a picnic? We raise our own mosquitoes.’ Families cramp one’s style. They 
should be banished, along with gardens. 

A wooden bridge spans the ravine beyond the pool. That, at least, had come 
through the winter. Not even the bark had peeled from the rough slab floor. 
The bittersweet vine on the handrail showed a faint flush of green. | leaned my 
elbows on it and poked a meditative stick into the drifted oak leaves. A bit of 
purple color shone down there. What could it be? | threw away my stick and 
stepped down. On hands and knees | carefully raised the brush and matted 
leaves. Just showing above the soggy black soil it was, that little purple nodule. 
And just beyond, another, and another. On the edge of the-bank the leaf 
mulch had shifted a little in the winter wind, and from under its dull cloak came a 
gleam of brightest yellow. Of course. | remembered now. At the end of a 
long day's planting, just to have done, | had stuck a handful of crocus culls into 
the loam down by the bridge. And here they were, shining through my dis- 
couragement on this late March day. With the snow hardly gone, they had 
gathered themselves together, joined hands, as it were, to throw aside the win- 
ter's darkness and announce the spring. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL FURNITURE AND FLOORS 
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“JOHNSON’S WAX 
increases their loveliness 
and wards off scratches 


and wear,” answered 
the 114, Wu. OLur 
ee 


YOU, TOO, CAN MAKE YOUR HOME MORE 
ATTRACTIVE THIS ECONOMICAL WAY 


© Many priceless museum pieces are 
found in Mrs. Blair’s Chicago apart- 
ment. The antique furniture is mar- 
velously preserved. The wood glows 
with a satin-like lustre. For many 
years this clever woman has depended 
solely on Genuine Johnson’s Wax to 
safeguard her furniture and floors 
against disfiguring scratches and 
wear. Tables, chairs, sideboards and 
floors have grown lovelier with the 
years. 

© It is interesting to know that John- 
son’s Wax is used in most of Amer- 
ica’s finest homes, yet you will find 





WE ASKED Wo. wittiam MITCHELL BLAIR 


S Ablack painted 
floor, waxed to 
a high lustre, 
sets off striking- 
ly the valuable 
Chinese rugs in 
Mrs. Blair’s in- 
teresting living 
room. 


” 


Mrs. William 
Mitchell Blair, 
daughter of the 
famous architect 
Alfred Granger, 
is known for 
her rare taste in 
clothes, music, 
literature and 
art. This de- 
lightful society 
woman writes, 
paintsand draws 
with remarkable 
facility. 


PR 





it remarkably economical. A little goes 
so far—gives such lasting protection. 
As time goes by the wax polish be- 
comes richer and deeper. 

¢ Try Johnson’s Wax in your own 
home. It cuts dusting in half — does 
away with floor scrubbing — saves 
your furniture, floors and linoleum 
from scuffing and wear and adds 
beauty to every room. 

¢ Johnson’s Wax (paste or liquid) is 
for sale at grocery, hardware, paint, 
drug or department stores. 

© Send the coupon below for a trial 


size of Johnson’s Wax. 











Rent the Johnson 
Electric Floor Pol- 


isher from your 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. HB-3, Racine, Wis. 


Enclosed is 10c for trial size Johnson’s Wax and 


very interesting booklet. 





Name oe 


Address Gade 





City and State ican 
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MA 
VECORATING 


SECRETS 


“For entert 9. the coffee ti table 
is indispensable.” 
: brag important new book reveals countless invaluable decorat- 
Tite secrets employed by famous interior decorators. Suggests 
proper period styles for various interiors . . . tells how to create 
smart, modern furnishing effects . . . how to expand facilities 
for guests .. how to add graceful decorative notes to any 
room ... and offers a wealth of additional suggestions for 
achieving new beauty in the home. 
Profusely illustrated, with color 
plates, fully indexed as to content, 
this delightful informative and 
authoritative book, “Decorating 
Secrets," will be sent postpaid to any 
address upon receipt of only 50c. 
IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Dept. H. B. 333 

Enclosed find 50 cents, please send a 
copy of "Decorating Secrets" to 


Name 
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Heart Attacks Prove Fatal 


Stair-Climbing Presents Serious Hazards 
when Heart Action is Weakened 
by Overwork, by Advanced Age 
or by Prolonged Illness 


Where any physical dis- 
ability makes stair- 
climbing distressing or 
tiresome these modern 
conveniences are a 
necessity. 





INCLIN-ATOR 


Trademark Reg. 

Easily and quick!y installed in your home on 
existing stairway; folds close to wall when not in 
use. So convenient that you soon forget that stairs 
exist. 


‘*Elevette’’ 
Trademark Reg. 

A new and unique form of electric lift for home 
use. Compact, and can be installed in stairwell or 
closet space. Installation simple, and cost com- 
paratively low. 





Scores of the wealthiest people of the country, as well as many of 
more modest means, have solved their elevator problems with these 
Home Elevators which are quickly and easily installed. 


For complete information and name 
of nearest representative address 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1412 Vernon Street, Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Simplified 
Electric Passenger Lifts for the Home 
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| looked back up the slope. Was it that the sun was shining just a little, or 
were the dogwood twigs really redder than when | had gone into the ravine a 
few moments ago? It seemed, as | started back up the steps, that everything in 
the garden, the hemlock shaking off its winter burn, the barberry with its tiny red 
drops, the euonymus trailing its gallant green over the basement wall, knew 
that the crocuses were out in the ravine and that there would be a garden again 
this summer. 

| dropped down again by the sundial. The gnomon cast quite a shadow now. 
The sum I had been doing in my head was ina tangle. Something had happened. 
in the debit balance. On the other side, a crocus growing in a ravine had some- 
how added itself to the blue of Mertensia and the pink of Clara Butt tulips, the 
beak of a humming bird buried in the trumpet of a coral honeysuckle, the smell 
of sweetbrier, clear-cut in the evening dew, and the haunting beauty of Ma- 
donna lily against a screen of solid green. There was nothing left to subtract. 
How could one keep books on a garden? 


THE CEDAR RUST 


By H. R. ROSEN 


During the past few years an intermittent battle has been raging in various parts 
of this country which is of considerable interest to all lovers of nature and which, 
owing to the technical phases involved, has not received the attention that it 
merits. The question briefly is, Shall the apple grower continue to suffer serious 
losses of his crop from a disease which is initiated on certain evergreens, or shall 
these evergreens be cut down? 

Is there any justification for the belief of the legislative bodies of a number of 
states that a juniper or cedar tree is inimical to the health and fruitfulness of an 
apple tree? To answer this question let us consider that well-known human 
disease, malaria. Ever since the remarkable discovery in 1898 of Ronald Ross 
that the malarial parasite affects not only the human being but also mosquitoes, 
man's fear of night air has been largely removed, as for the first time it was 
revealed that the chills and fevers which had for centuries been attributed to 
such air had no justification other than making possible the visitation of insects 
that were of nocturnal habits. In other words, Ross demonstrated that for the 
malarial parasite to complete its life cycle two such dissimilar hosts were 
necessary as man and mosquito. 

This curious relationship finds its counterpart in a number of plant diseases. 
Long before Ross's discovery, and before the similar discovery by American 
army surgeons of the relationship of other species of mosquitoes to the dis- 
semination of yellow fever, it was shown by plant pathologists that the disastrous 
scourge known as black stem rust of wheat is initiated and propagated by a 
wholly dissimilar plant, the European barberry. And, comparable to this, there 
are a relatively large number of plant parasites among the so-called ‘rusts’ 
which, in order to complete their life cycle, require two such unlike plants as a 
fern and a larch tree, a currant bush and a white pine, a hawthorn and a juniper. 


THE HOST 





The disease known as cedar rust, common to apples over a large part of 
America, belongs to this same unique group of maladies. The parasite here in- 
volved cannot complete its full life cycle in the absence of either apple trees or 
cedars. In the early spring, following a warm rain, certain hard brownish balls, 
about an inch and a half to two inches in width, present on infected cedars, start 
their activities by sending out a number of gelatinous, finger-like projections. 
The balls here mentioned, commonly called galls, consist partly of swollen 
tissues of a cedar twig and partly of a microscopic parasite which is responsible 
for the swelling. When a bit of the gelatinous material of the gall projections is 
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mounted under a high-powered microscope it is seen to consist of countless 
thousands of rust spores. These spores are scattered about by wind-blown rain 
or other agencies, and, alighting on a young apple leaf or fruit, they pierce the 
apple tissue and commence the sexual stage of the parasite’s life history. 


GROWTH OF THE PARASITE 





Once within the apple organs the parasite grows between the cells of its host 
in the form of very delicate threads, and in the course of a month to six weeks has 
produced not only a yellowish raised spot, but also certain delicate organs 
which function in fertilization and which appear on the upper surface of the leaf 
as black pin points against a yellow background. These fungal organs issue a 
sticky ooze in which are imbedded many minute roundish bodies that are cap- 
able of uniting with opposite sexual elements. This ooze is attractive to flies 
and other insects and is scattered by them from one spot to another, making 
possible the union of unlike elements and thus permitting the formation of 
another type of spores. The latter are borne on the under surface of the apple 
leaves and frequently around the calyx end of the apple fruit in the form of 
clusters of small cups, which possess a white, recurved margin and a powdery 
yellow interior. It is this yellow powder which infects cedars or junipers. It 
cannot reinfect apples. 

Thus it is that in the absence of these evergreens the parasite would perish, 
and, similarly, in the absence of certain varieties of apples the fungus would 
likewise fail to reproduce itself. It is these underlying natural phenomena which 
have created warfare between apple growers and those who wish to grow 
junipers. In the interest of orchardists certain states have passed laws prohibiting 
the growing of cedars and various species of junipers, and this unfortunately 
has meant the denuding of hillsides in regions where the common red cedar 
abounds and in some places where the winter landscape offers no tinge of green 
other than that imparted by this evergreen. 


It is not in the writer’s province to champion one side or the other in this 
controversy, but to offer certain suggestions which may be helpful. Home own- 
ers and landscaping architects would do well to consider this question carefully 
before planting Juniperus virginiana or one of its varieties, or some form of 
Juniperus communis. If they wish to utilize hawthorn, Amelanchier, quince, 
flowering apple, and other pomaceous ornamental plants, or if the home grounds 
are in a region where the apple industry forms a common means of livelihood, it 
would be unwise to use these evergreens. 


There are a relatively large number of others which are immune or highly 
resistant to this disease, and which in form and texture are quite similar to the 
different varieties of susceptible junipers. Among these immune evergreens 
are many types of arborvitae, Chinese juniper, Japanese cypress, white cedar, 
Savin juniper, and Pfitzer juniper, to mention but a few. If, however, susceptible 
evergreens have already been planted, it would be highly desirable to go over 
these carefully once a year and remove any hard brown balls that are found. This 
of course is a difficult task where the trees have grown large, but offers the only 
known means of controlling apple rust. 
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Apple growers and home orchardists, on the other hand, should consider the 
fact that certain varieties of apples are extremely susceptible to cedar rust, and 
in planting orchards in regions where cedars are common they must consider 
the hazard of using such varieties. Among the more susceptible varieties are 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Oliver Red, Wealthy, and Rome Beauty, while 
Stayman Winesap, Winesap, Baldwin, Maiden Blush, and Delicious are quite 
resistant. 


Obviously, with a clear understanding of the underlying principles involved 
in this relationship between junipers and apple rust, a little kindness and neigh- 
borly consideration will go a long way toward removing the friction that has 
developed between apple growers and those who wish to grow cedars. Before 
passing any laws prohibiting the maintenance of cedars, would it not be well to 
consider centring such prohibition around predominant apple-growing counties 
instead of making state-wide prohibition? 

Surely a lovely green hillside in mid-winter is worth something to a commu- 
nity and may be a source of delight to many. 





Pats. Pend. Designed by Paul F. Watkeys, Architece 











Your face won't parch 
while your back grows cold— 


This Fireplace Actually 
Circulates Heat 


Sit five feet from an ordinary fireplace. How do you feel? You're 
roasted! Move to the other side ofthe room. You wouldn’t know 
there was a fire. The reason? The construction of the average fire- 
place—which radiates heat—throws it out feebly in a straight line, 
for a short distance only. 


Now imagine yourself in a room with a Heatilator fireplace. You 
now have circulated heat. Every corner of the room and adjacent 
rooms feel its steady warmth. No cold spots, draughty floors or 
dampness. Other fuel costs drop off—sharply. It becomes the only 
heat needed in early Spring and Fall—and year-round in milder 
climates. 


Heatilator is simple and inexpensive to install. It saves the cost of 
firebrick, damper and smoke chamber. Its double walled metal form 
becomes the builders’ form around which he builds the masonry. 
And you build any design of fireplace you choose. 


Guaranteed Not to Smoke 


Close to half of all fireplaces now in use smoke at some time. 
Heatilator is guaranteed not to smoke. Full purchase price plus up 
to $20 for removal and reshipment will be refunded if any Heatilator 
fireplace smokes when properly installed. Before you build or 
remodel—get the facts about Heatilator, as have thousands of satisfied 
owners. Send the convenient coupon today. The Heatilator Co. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace 
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‘, _] Heatilator Company, 


Warm asr rises—spreads over 713 Brighton Ave., 
room, Air currents return to fire- 
blace along floor. Syracuse, N. Y. 





I want a fireplace that circulates heat. Send me free literature. (Please 
state if for home or camp—new or old fireplace.) 
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Twenty-one hundred and sixty designs 
for covers were submitted in our last 
competition and were of a higher level 
of excellence than those in any of our 


past competitions. As a consequence, 
we were able to make a selection of 


twelve outstanding designs for our covers, the first of which was used 
on the August 1932 issue. A study of these designs will disclose our 
measure of a successful House Beautiful cover. Briefly stated, the 
entries will be judged on the basis of: — 


1. Directness and simplicity of design 


2. Effective use of color 

3. Appeal of idea expressed 

4. Originality (not eccentricity) 
5. 


Cc ON DITION 


Degree to which the character of House Beautiful is expressed 


S 


The submission of a design will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions which follow 


I. Cover designs must be exactly 14% x 1234 inches, 
mounted or rendered on a stiff board 18 x 19 inches, with 
top margin 2 inches and side margin of 1%6 inches. 
See diagram in the third column. 


2. Neither lettering nor beckground is to be supplied by 


the artist. 


3. Designs may be rendered in any medium, but those 
chosen for covers will be reproduced by four-celor process 
plates — the usual method for magazine-cover reproduc- 
tions. 


4. The artist’s name must not appear on the face of the 
design; but on the back before mounting and on the back 
of the mount of each design must be drawn a monogram 
or device, which is again put on a card 3 x 5 inches in size, 
on which the artist’s name and address are typewritten. 
This card should be placed in an envelope, which should 
then be glued to the outside of the package. Postal 
regulations allow no writing to be enclosed. If more than 
one design is sent, it should be so stated on each card. 
Any characteristic signature may later, at the request of 
the artist, be added to designs accepted, before they are 
reproduced as covers. 


5. All student designs should be identified as such by 
a large letter ‘S’ written on the back of the mount. The 
name of the school the student is attending should also 
be stated on the card attached. 


6. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, the card 
which he sends with each entry should so state, and 
postage should be enclosed in the envelope with the card. 
Otherwise the design will be destroyed. We should be noti- 
fied at once of any change of address. A returned design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover insurance. 
Designs will not be returned C.O.D. or by express. 


Z~. No more than three designs may be submitted by one 
person. 


8. Approximately 100 designs, including those to which 
prizes have been awarded, will be selected for exhibition 
in important cities from the East to the West Coast. Our 
experience has proved that it is of distinct advantage to 
the artist to have his work so displayed, and unless a con- 
testant states to the contrary on the card attached to 
the package we shall consider that we have his consent to 
exhibit his design. 


9. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy, stiff card- 
board. Corrugated cardboard has been found unsatisfac- 
tory. They must be sent prepaid or delivered to the 
Competition Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and foreign 
entries will be accepted only if sent prepaid from some 
point in the United States. 


10. All designs entered in the competition are submitted 
at the risk of the owner. We will not be responsible for 
the loss of, or damage to, designs through fire, theft, or 
other cause while in transit or in our custody. 


Il. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a seif- 

dd dp d inscribed with a statement of the re- 
ceipt of the cover is enclosed with the contestant’s card. 
These will be mailed as soon as the designs are op d 
after the closing date, May 4, 1933. Designs will be re- 
turned as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number of covers 
received, is inevitable. If a contestant desires to call for 
his design, he should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design is ready 
for delivery. It cannot be collected before this notification 
is sent. 








12. The prize designs and those which are purchased will 
become the property of the House Beautiful Publishing 
Corporation. 


13. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Competition’ and 
must be jived at the add given below on or before 
May 4, 1933. 





NOTE: [If a student is awarded either first or second prize the Special Student Prize is automatically canceled. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


COVER COMPETITION 


Ist prize $500 





Qnd prize $300 





Student Prize $250 





IN ADDITION we plan to pur- 
chase several other designs, for 
each of which we will pay $200 





CLOSING DATE — May 4, 1933 





THE RESULTS of this competi- 
tion will be announced in the 
August 1933 issue of the House 
Beautifat. 
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Diagram showing size of illustration, 
size of mount, and width of margins 








This competition is open to all artists everywhere 
whether or not they are subscribers to the House 
Beautiful, but we are offering a special rate to 
those who wish to make a study of the magazine 
before completing their designs. If you desire to 
take advantage of this offer, please indicate your 
choice on the coupon below and mail with your 
check to the House Beautiful. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N.H., 
or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the House Beautiful 
Magazine. 
I enclose $1.00 for 5 months 
$3.00 for 15 months 
$4.00 for 24 months 





NAME 


STREET 








CITY AND STATE 
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CHINA OR EARTHENWARE? 


By JOSEPHINE BESSEMS 


Theos is probably no word so often misused as the word ‘china,’ unless it is 
the word ‘porcelain,’ which means the same thing as china. Broadly speaking, 
there are two kinds of dinnerware: the translucent, vitrified china or porcelain; 
and the opaque, non-vitrified earthenware. 

China, or Chinese ware, as it was called when it made its first appearance in the 
Western World, takes its name from China, where it was first made and where it 
reached a fine degree of perfection. It is only in English-speaking countries 
that it is referred to as china. Elsewhere it is known as porcelain, from the Italian 
porcellana. 

The history of chinaware reads like a fairy tale. The fragile, fascinating Chinese 
porcelain became known in Europe about the fifteenth century, and for many 
years was worth its weight in gold. Many unsuccessful efforts were made to dis- 
cover the secret of its composition. 

In 1709, the Grand Duke of Saxony summoned his alchemist, Bottger, and 
commanded him, without more ado, to make porcelain. And Bottger did! But 
not until he had spent eight years in patient experimentation did he succeed — 
years when he was virtually held a prisoner. These experiments really began 
the making of Dresden china. Every effort was made to keep the method a 
secret, but one of the workmen escaped and sold his information to an Austrian 
prince, and thus knowledge of the manufacture of china spread surreptitiously, in 
spite of almost unbelievable efforts to prevent it. 

A large part of the European china coming to the American market to-day 
comes from the great pottery centres which have grown up around Selb in 
Bavaria and Limoges in France. It is an interesting fact that the development of 
Limoges as a pottery centre was due largely to the enterprise of an American, 
David Haviland. 

The true porcelain body, of which the French and Bavarian china is typical, 
consists of china clay, or kaolin, combined with two minerals, feldspar and 
quartz. It is vitrified and translucent. 

In the intense heating to which china is subjected, it is brought to the fusing 
temperature — that is, the ingredients are practically melted into one another 
and made almost like one substance. The body of the china becomes solid and 
close and smooth, not at all porous as it was before it was fired. China is glazed 
before it is fired, and if a piece is broken so that you see the cross section, it is 
almost impossible to tell where the glaze ends and the body begins, while in 
earthenware, which is not vitrified, the glaze seems like a separate layer on the 
surface. The vitrified china is translucent — translucency being produced only 
when the firing has been intense enough to cause vitrification. 


ENGLISH BONE CHINA 





English china, as it is made to-day, differs in several respects from French and 
Bavarian china. Practically all English china contains bone, often as high as 50 
per cent, and it is usually referred to as bone china. Powder made from the 
calcined (burned) bones of oxen is mixed with the china clay, giving great 
strength and toughness. In fact, it is almost impossible to chip bone china, and 
quite difficult to break it, something which can hardly be said for the Continental 
varieties. You can buy bone china with the idea of handing it down to your 
grandchildren. There are other differences. Different methods of firing are used 
in England, making it possible to use a greater variety of colors in the decoration. 
The bone china is wonderfully fine in texture, and has a lovely ivory color, quite 
different from the blue-whiteness of other types of china. 


English potting has a colorful history. The names of Spode and Wedgwood 
are still names to conjure with, and the potteries which these great pioneers 
established in Staffordshire more than a century and a half ago are still in opera- 
tion. The Wedgwood pottery at Stoke on Trent is controlled to-day by the 
Wedgwood family, and the Spode-Copeland works, also at Stoke on Trent, 
are owned and operated by the Copelands — descendants of William Taylor 
Copeland, who was a partner of Josiah Spode. Here the genius of Josiah Wedg- 
wood and Josiah Spode lives on. Designs and colors are faithfully reproduced 
from their actual moulds and copper engravings, in addition to patterns of mod- 
erm design. Both of these potteries make a variety of products, including both 
bone china and earthenware. 











KEEP REFRIGERATORS 
IMMACULATE 


There are many household 
uses for this wonder cleaner. 
Refrigerators stay clean in- 
side and out when rubbed 
with a damp cloth and a dab 
of Wright’s Silver Cream. 
Keep this household helper 
on hand for cleaning silver, 
glassware, tile and porcelain. 
Send for a free trial sample 


jar. 


Jj. A. WRIGHT & Co., INC. 
52 Emerald Street 
Keene, N. H. 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 
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In beauty of authentic design, sturdy con- 
struction and enduring finish the famous 
Wheeler recreations equal or surpass the 
original craftsmanship. 

Sold in the nation’s better stores, and always 
chosen by the discriminating. Our large catalog 
fully illustrating four poster beds, chests, dress- 
ers, ard vanities in mahogany, walnut, cherry 
or maple sent for 15 cents. 

All Names and Designs Registered under U. S. 

Trade Mark and Copyright Laws 


WHEELER-OKELL CO. 


Fatherland Street 
Nashville Tennessee 








Almazing, ‘says 
Irene Gibson Barnes," How 
these KVP Products im- 
prove homemaking .. .' 


You will enjoy her book telling about 
the convenience and economy of Gen- 






uine Cookery Parchment, CP—the Won- 
der Paper, (dusts, cleans, polishes) 
Heavy Waxed Paper. 
\ | Leading Department 
: A | ») feature KVP House- 
hold papers. 
Lew B Chart, Papricloth Dish Rag. 
oc to cover mailing cost, and 


Glazed Shelf and Lining Paper, and 
and General Stores 

Household Aid Book, Recipes, full 

10 oe size sheet of Household Parchment, 

BRIN GS - fart Trial Kit. Address 5 Dost BH 
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so ASHAMED 


OF MY 
SHABBY RUGS! 





But WHY 
LET RUGS WEAR OUT’ 


*Genuine Ozite will save them! 


Rugs a/ways wear out just where it’s 
most embarrassing! Bald spots appear in 
front of favored chairs or near doors— 
right where everyone can see them! 


But it’s easy to prevent these spots if 
you act now. Simply lay your rugs over 
Ozite Rug Cushions. You'll eliminate 
signs of wear for many, many years to 
come! And you'll give your rugs a quiet 
softness that is positively thrilling.... 
All without costing you a penny, because 
Ozite more than saves its own low price. 


* Some imitations mat down into lumps and HARM 
rugs! Insist on genuine Ozite— now 28% softer 
and heavier! MOTHPROOF..OZONIZED..GUAR- 
ANTEED TO SATISFY. For economy and satisfaction, 
look for the name impressed on every cushion. 


Ozi EW Ad PROVED 












CLINTON Carpet Co. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE a small sample of NEw 
IMPROVED OZI ITE Ruc Cusuion, Also your 
free booklet, ‘‘Facts You amano Know About 
the Care of Rugs_and Carpets HB333 





Name 
Address 
City State. 


























START YOUR CAREER AT ANY TIME 


l. is not for all of us to study the 
movements of tramp stars, but there is a career in which all may indulge 
yet is individual to each of us, one which is serious in intent yet holds 
a thousand pleasures. That career is the building of a home. 


W rether or not you employ an archi- 
tect, your home should be the expression of your own thought and 
taste. The difference in your house and mine is in our choice of design, 
materials, construction, etc. With HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to point the 
way, you may start your career at any time with scissors, paste, and 
scrapbook. When you are ready to build, the information will be in- 
valuable. The materials which go into the making of a substantial 
house are listed below. Catalogues which are being distributed by 
reliable concerns will be sent you on the subjects which you check. 








8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
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Air Conditioning Hardware and Locks Plumbing and Piping 
Aluminum Heating (Coal) Porch Shades 
Awnings Heating (Gas) Portable Houses 
Bathroom Fixtures Heating (Oil) on 
Brass and Copper Hose 
: Radiator Valves 

Brick House Plans Ss 

Houses — Sectional Retigesston 
Camps — Sectional seme «<feedy Ont Roofing 
Casements Hemidifiers Roofing (Slate) 
Cement and Concrete am 
Clothes Vaults and Fixtures ici Screens 
Colonial Entrances — sad Sewage Disposal 

|. Concealed Rediators Inclinators Shades 

Insulation Shingles 

Drapery Fixtures and Hard- lron Pipe cen 
ware : 

inigation Sy Swimming Pools 
Electric Dishwashers ‘ 
Sicuatess Kitchen Equipment Sissiisiiols 

‘ Tiling 

Laundry Equipment 
Fences Tree Surgery 
Fire Extinguishers Lighting 
Fireplaces Lightning Rods Vv Blinds 
Fireplace Fittings Log Cabins Ventilation 
Floor Coverings Lumber 
Floor Polishers 
Flooring Mantels i Covering 

Marble — Vitreous Ww. S 
Garages Metal Weatherstrips carmen 
Gas Systems Weatherstrips 
Glass for Building Paint and Varnish Windows 
Greenhouses Panelling Wiring System 
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CHINA OR EARTHENWARE? 


Continued from page 123 


America has produced one name which probably will go down in ceramic 
history along with the names of Spode and Wedgwood — Walter Scott Lenox. 
Lenox ware is a fine translucent china and, although it contains no bone, is very 
durable and is noted for the beauty of its decorations. 

So far we have been discussing china. Earthenware is not subjected to such 
intense heat as china, is not vitrified, and is opaque. It is porous, but the glaze 
with which the dishes are coated protects the body and prevents moisture from 
seeping through, except where the glaze chips off. 

The English potters excel in the production of fine earthenware. They have 
developed it to such a fine point that some of it is prized even more highly 
than china. The finest English earthenware is known as Queensware. This is a 
cream-colored ware which takes its name from the fact that Josiah Wedgwood, 
in 1764, made a dinner service of this ware for Queen Charlotte, who was so 
pleased with it that she secured for him the Royal Warrant of Potter to the Queen. 
Now, however, the name ‘Queensware’ is applied to all cream-colored earthen- 
ware of this type. 

Decorations on china or earthenware may be applied either before or after 
the article is glazed. Of course, underglaze decoration has the advantage that 
it cannot possibly wear off, and it is protected by the glass-like substance, or 
glaze, which covers it. But the disadvantage of this method is that some colors 
cannot be used successfully under glaze, as the heat of the firing is too intense 
for them. 

There are a number of methods by which dinnerware is decorated. The most 
important are: printing, decalcomania, hand painting, applied gold, and gold 
encrusting. 

Printing is used when the decoration is all in one color, such as in the cele- 
brated Willow pattern. First the design is engraved on a copper plate. This is 
then spread with the color, a sheet of moist tissue paper is laid over it, and the 
two are run through a press, so that the imprint is left on the tissue paper. The 
paper is then laid on the article to be decorated and carefully rubbed on. The 
dish is next dipped into water, the paper comes off, but the pattern remains, and 
is made permanent by a final firing. Sometimes printing is used to form an out- 
line, which is later filled in by hand with colors or enamels. This is the method 
followed in the better grades of English ware. 


The most common method of decoration is transfer printing, or decalcomania, 
which is used when the decoration is in several colors. The designs are printed 
on paper, which has been treated with gelatin. This makes a transfer similar 
to the transfer pictures used by children. The transfer is cut to fit the dish to be 
decorated, applied to the article with varnish, rubbed on smoothly, and then 
dipped into water to remove the paper. This leaves the colored pattern on the 
dish, but it is only after another firing that the design becomes permanent. 


HAND DECORATION 





The finest china is decorated by hand, and of course there are all degrees of 
handwork, from the simplest filling-in by inexperienced artists to the finest 
free-hand work by the very best artists. And naturally the cost depends upon 
the degree of artistic skill. The decorations of the fine service plates of Royal 
Worcester and Minton represent the very highest artistry. They are in the same 
class with beautiful paintings, and are valued accordingly. 

Liquid gold decoration may be applied quickly with a small rubber stamp, or 
a brush may be used. Liquid gold is not very durable, however. Coin gold is 
more expensive, but lasts longer. Gold encrustation is a more complicated 
process. First, a pattern is prepared and the article is coated with gelatin, except 
the portions where the gold decoration is to be. It is then immersed in acid, 
which attacks the exposed portions, etching them slightly, but has no effect on 
the gelatin. The coating is then removed, and the gold applied to the etched 
design which remains. Gold decoration is always over the glaze. It is dull at 
first and must be burnished by hand. 

Housekeepers frequently are dismayed by the crazing or checking of their 
dishes. This is because the glaze and the body are not of the same density, 
and the glaze contracts more than the body, causing the surface to break into 
little cracks. It occurs, of course, most frequently in cheap ware, but does 
happen in the best of china occasionally. It may be regarded as an imper- 
fection, and reputable merchants will always replace the article when crazing 
occurs in expensive ware. 


MENTION HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


Continued from page 95 


in spikes of lavender Physostegia for height, and plenty of different shades of 
Delphinium, and certainly back up the big pink roses with the lovely blue 
Platycodon. That queer pinkish salpiglossis will be lovely behind the Del- 
phinium, and we will use some raisin-colored monkshood to give deep color 
and graceful curves. All those colors are certainly nice and ‘‘Frenchy"’ together, 
and I see by the rules that we do not have to use all the flowers that would have 
grown at the same time, as long as we keep it in the French spirit. | think we 
should have something hanging down to break the too obvious balance of the 
mass. Let's try those sprays of pink berries from the viburnum. They seem such 
a good repeat of the roses for color, and the lights on the berries are so brilliant.’ 


‘That is quite a triumph, Lucy,’ Dora commented. 


‘Now you have one more to do and this is it,’ said Dora. ‘Combination of any 
flowers arranged in a copper container.’ ‘Yes,’ said Lucy, ‘and | thoroughly 
enjoy doing anything in that copper pitcher, which | bought in Egypt, as the 
neck holds up the flowers so well and the reddish copper is so lovely. | thought 
we'd use all the yellow and salmon gladiolus for this one, and sprays of monks- 
hood with the blue of the Echinops — the ritro variety. We have one nicely 
twisted stalk of gladiolus that is salmon, which will go in front, as that color is so 
delightful with copper. But now everything is ready to be packed, and | do 
hope none of these long spikes will get broken, for we need every one of them 
in these big containers.’ 


AND SO TO THE SHOW 





Dora glanced about the flower room at the six arrangements. ‘Really, Lucy,’ 
she said, ‘it has been so interesting that | am going straight home to absorb and 
practise, but | am thankful for one thing to-day — that | am not a judge, for | do 
not know which of these is best, they are so very different. Fortunately each 
goes into a separate class, but how can you think up original things year after 
year, and not repeat? Are n't the same flowers in the garden every season, and 
more or less the same receptacles in your flower room to put them in, and do 
you find you ever copy yourself?’ 


‘Indeed | do not,’ laughed Lucy. ‘One lifetime is all too short for the thou- 
sands of combinations in form, color, and interesting lines which nature is show- 
ering upon us every year. Of course you must use yellows and whites, or 
browns and yellows and blues, or blues and purples and reds, over and over 
again, but flowers are never the same, exactly, in line or form, and there is al- 
ways something turning up in the garden to fire one’s imagination. Monotony 
has no place in a garden, and I truly believe it is never present.’ 


SPRING PRACTICES 


Continued from page 100 


been bedded in straw, muck, or humus soil mixed with fertilizer, decaying 
leaves — all of which will aid in holding moisture, furnishing plant food, and, 
as the organic matter decomposes, supplyifig carbon dioxide gas, which is 
necessary for the healthy growth of plants. This gas is always lacking in the air. 


Many of our plants suffer for the want of plant food, but they also suffer from 
the attack of insects (especially aphids) in the spring. These sucking insects 
multiply on the tender foliage, but they also attack the root system. Just as 
soon as the tender leaves of the perennials begin to show form, scatter freely 
over the plants and soil a liberal amount of tobacco dust. This should be visible 
on both plant and soil. It is advisable to apply this material in the early morning 
when the dew is on the plants, for the nicotine in the tobacco dust in combina- 
tion with water will kill many of the aphids, and perhaps other insects in the soil. 
The tobacco dust is also a plant food as well as being an excellent material to 
hold moisture. 
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Joseph H. Dodson — America’s foremost bird authority — will fw, rs 
help you attract, care for, and enjoy the beneficial song birds. 

Their cheery songs and interesting habits are a constant source Zz 


of delight to grownups and children. 


Birds are busy workers too, repaying you for 
their care by destroying harmful insects, such & 
as grubs, bugs, flies, moths and mosquitoes. v m4 ky 


They capture mosquitoes on the fly and kill xt 
thousands every day. ‘aA - 
Even a small yard or garden can be "a 
made a haven for our beautiful birds. WREN HOUSE $1.00 
Write today for information. Mr. To Introduce Dodson Bird Houses, 
Dodson will be glad to confer per- we are offering for the first time this 

= sonally regarding the construction of genuine Dodson Red Wood Wren 
Joseph H. Dodson @ Sanctuary or the proper location of House, perfectly ventilated, delivered 
bird houses on your property. for only $1.00. 


An interesting book *‘ Your Bird Friends and How To Win Them" will be sent 
on request. There is a Dodson Bird House for every desirable bird. 





America’s Fore- 
most Bird 
Authority 








JosEPH H. Dopson, INc., “Bird Lodge”’ 155 Harrison St., Kankakee, IIl. 


Pre-selected 
plants ¢ 


i” 
Do you know 
what this means? 















| acon of growing and of- | 
fering a little of everything, < 
whether it is realy worthy of a : 
place in your garden, Bristol ruthlessly 
throws into the discard all except the 
finest and most distinctive varieties. 
Bristol disctiminates for its discriminating 
clientele. When you choose your plants 


from Bristol you choose from the chosen. ae 


x 


RISTOL: NURSERIES INC: 


Let Bristol pre-selection be your protection. ¢ ; 
Choose from Bristol's lovely old favorites and (x 
striking new varieties—all grown in hardy 
Connecticut climate at an altitude of 900 feet, 
and pre-selected! A beautifully-illustrated new 
catalog will tell you about them—send for a 
copy now. Free in New England, N. Y., N. J., 
Penn., Ohio, Mich., Del., Md.,and the District 
of Columbia. Elsewhere, 50c. Address Dept. 18. 
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What Greater Asset to Your Home? 


For 47 years Stewart Fences of Iron or Chain Link 
Wire have served faultlessly —as a protection to 
shrubbery and flowers — as a boundary line for a safe 
playground for the children — as a barrier to trespassers 
who would interrupt the privacy one’s home should 
command. And today Stewart offers a distinct style for 
each particular architectural and landscaping scheme, 


Write for a booklet 


THE STEWART IRON Works COMPANY, INC. 


901 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Where you want it, aS you want it 





e « e Without the trouble of building 


HODGSON HOUSES 


A sunny summer cottage. A tidy guest- 
house. A year-round home in the coun- 
try. A place situated in your chosen set- 
ting . . . planned to meet your own 
special ince. Is it really possible to 
have this without building? Without 
fuss or muss, delay and dickering, or 
unforeseen expenses? It is, certainly, if 
you buy a house from Hodgson. 

You work out a floor-plan with us. 
You determine those all-important de- 
tails (a closet here—a window there). 
Your house is delivered in sections— 
swiftly erected with the help of local 
labor, or our own men, if you desire. In 
scarcely a fortnight, the place is com- 
pleted, at exactly the cost you counted 
on! And it is substantial, sturdy—vir- 
tually as permanent as the landscape! 

Would you like to learn more about 
how to acquire a personal house, with- 
out building? See our exhibits of fully 


4 
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furnished Hodgson Houses at the ad- 
dresses given below. Or send for Catalog 
HAA-3, and read about them. Address 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





A practical, quickly erected Hodgson greenhouse 
8x 16 feet, priced at $275. Our catalog shows 
other greenhouses, as well as garden houses and 
furniture, trellises, fences, camp houses, hunting 
lodges, playhouses, kennels, bird houses. 

















Save your 
Garden Waste! 


_ Your vegetable refuse is valuable! By the 
simple ADCO process you can convert it into 
real manure and enrich your soil. 

You'll have bigger and finer flowers and 
better vegetables if you have plenty of this 
greatest of all fertilizers to use. 

Leaves, weeds, cuttings from the lawn and 


every bit of non-woody vegetable waste can be 
turned into valuable organic manure, clean and 
orless, without animals by the use of ADCO. 


Write for booklet describing one of the most 
important scientific discoveries in years. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If your hardware or seed dealer cannot supply you with ADCO, send us his name and address and we will. 














j==FLOWERS EN MASSE 


Wau EN the brown earth breaks under the warm spring sunshine, 
your thoughts turn first to flowers for cutting. What joy there is in 
preparing the cutting garden! Boundaries may be all but forgotten, 
colors may run riot, and for once you may be fancy free. Indicate 
your choice of the varieties listed and we will have reliable nurseries 


send you their catalogs. 


Hardy Asters 

Stocks (Giant) 

Gaillardia 

Lobelia 

Shasta Daisy 

Calendula (Sunshine) 

Scabiosa (Azure Fairy) 
Snapdragon 

Nasturtium (Golden Gleam) 
Rhodanthe (graceful strawflower) 


Nemesia 

Shirley Poppies 

Water Lilies 

Larkspur 

Chrysanthemums 

Godetia (White Swan) 
Nicotiana (Snowstorm) 
Petunias (Purple and Wine) 
Heliotrope (Royal Fragrance) 
Anemone (September Sprite) 








8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Readers’ Service Bureau, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 
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SPRING PRACTICES 


Continued from page 125 


If you have dwarf apple trees in the garden, a trained espalier on a wall or 
fence, it is well to examine the roots near the surface. The dwarf apple seems to 
be especially susceptible to the attack of aphids on the roots. One method of 
destroying this dreaded enemy, causing a stunted growth of both twig and leaf 
and always a poor form of fruit, is to remove about an inch of soil around the 
trunk of the tree and out to where the water drips from the limbs, because that is 
where the feeding roots of the tree are mostly located. When one is working 
with espaliered trees, clear the soil to a distance of three feet from the trunk. 


If the trees are planted where there is only a small area cultivated, or behind a 
perennial bed, it is not practical to remove the soil, but it is practical to apply 
tobacco dust and to water the material heavily so as to wash the nicotine into the 
soil. If the soil can be removed, scatter over the area about one-half inch of 
tobacco dust and replace the surface soil. It is always advisable to water the 
areas in order to wash the nicotine in, for when it comes in contact with the 
bodies of the aphids, it destroys them. 


If azaleas, laurels, or rhododendrons are planted in the background of the 
border, and if they look as though they had lost their vitality, add a very light 
sprinkling of aluminum sulphate about the plants. Of course, it is hoped that 
you have mulched these plants in the fall with six or eight inches of leaves. 
These leaves when dry often form great bulk, but after a few rains they flatten 
out to a thin mulch. Six inches of leaves in the fall will mean one-half inch or 
less when the leaves are decayed. 


It is also hoped that you furnished a good supply of water, especially to the 
thododendrons, during September and October if there was a drought, because 
these plants need the water to support the leaves during the freezing and thawing 
periods of winter. The aluminum sulphate will soon bring back the rich green to 
the leaves, but one should take care not to apply too much. It is better to give 
a very light sprinkling among the plants after the frost is out of the soil and again 
four weeks later. 
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A special prescription for early tulips planted among perennials, as applied 
by the writer last spring, may be helpful. The foliage of these tulips appeared 
in good order, but a little dwarfed flower formed on a very short stem. It seemed 
that the flower would reach full bloom with a stem of but two or three inches. 
After the petals were fully formed, but the bud was still tight, a light sprinkling 


of nitrate of soda was scattered among the plants and a sprinkler set to work. 
The nitrogen was carried down at once to the feeding roots. 





FOR EARLY TULIPS 
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Each day we watched for weakening stems with the flower drooping, but in 
one week, instead of weak, drooping stems, an inch of strong stem was added 
to the original growth. A second very light sprinkling of this valuable but 
dangerous fertilizer (dangerous because if a large amount is applied, the plants 
soon weaken and die) was scattered among the plants and watered heavily. The 
results were better than expected, as the tulips came into full bloom with stems 
eight to ten inches high. It was noticed that the perennials also benefited from 
this fertilizer. 


Early spring also is the time to consider the annuals to be fitted into the open 
spaces among the perennials. It is a common mistake with beginners to depend 
on perennials for July and August bioom, and in many gardens, unless there is 
considerable space in which many varieties of plants are established, these two 
months are poor in the production of bloom. But if annuals, properly selected 
as to height of plant, color, and form of bloom, are planted for reserves, the 
garden owner will find July and August producing a mass of bloom in the 


border. 


It is advisable to study these minute men (annuals) with reference to depleted 
ranks which may occur among the perennials at any season. Plants developed in 
five-inch pots, the pots plunged up to the rim in soil or peat moss to keep them 
from drying out in the reserve garden, can always stand ready to supply the 
needed additions, especially where accidents have happened to some special 
plant or group of plants during the early spring or early summer. 
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What Shall | Plant? 


BY DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


It is with pleasure that we seize on 
gaillardia Pure Yellow (Figure 1), 
as it will make a nice tidbit for the 
birds among your perennials. The 
common blanket flower, gaillardia, 
has always been too gaudy in its red 
and yellow to fit in well with a flower 
garden planned for subtle color ef- 
fects. On the other hand, it is well 
worth having, for the seed heads al- 
ways attract the goldfinches. Now we 
may obtain a symphony of yellow 
with this new variety! Plants are ob- 
tainable at 50 cents each and $4.50 a 
dozen, plus delivery + William C. 
Duckham, Madison, New Jersey. 





Now you need not fear that the cher- 
ties will not be ripe before you leave 
for the summer. Seneca (Figure 2) is 
a black sweet cherry similar to the 
familiar rich-flavored Black Tartarian, 
but it ripens at least two weeks earlier, 
in the first weeks of June. The tree is 
vigorous and has an upright spreading 
habit of growth. It was originated by 
the New York Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station, which has done so much 
to give us finer fruits. Strong two-year- 
old trees, 5-7’ high, are $1.00 each, 
$9.00 for ten, and transportation -> 
Glen Brothers, 1762 Main Street, 
Rochester, New York. 


The Baltic ivy, Hedera helix baltica, 
is a hardy form of the English ivy, 
which will give those farther north 
an opportunity to have a dark green 
evergreen vine. Its color is good with 
stone or concrete and superior to 
the yellow-green vines for most 
shades of red brick. It should be 
planted in the spring against a wall 
with an east, north, or west exposure, 
but never due south. Have a little 
patience, as it takes a few years to 
become established. In appearance 
it is like the English ivy, with perhaps 
slightly smaller leaves, more deci- 
sively cut. Plants from 4’ pots having 
18” tops are 75 cents each, $6.50 for 
ten, and carriage * Wyman's Fram- 
ingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass- 
achusetts. 


Laburnums with their graceful clusters 
of yellow flowers have been favorites 
with us ever since we first saw them 
bloom. There is a hybrid between the 
common and the alpine species known 
as Laburnum vossi. This blooms in 
longer racemes, is hardier than the 
common species and not as tall. You 
may best plant it in early spring in a 
protected place in full sunlight. 
Plants 2’-3’ are $1.85; 6’-8’ are 
$6.85, transportation extra-+ A. M. 
Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


Honeybells is the attractive name of 
the autumn-blooming Clematis veitchi- 
ana (Figure 3). This was introduced 
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Quen Unnes Jrimble 
antl the Kachela’s Bullen! 


Believe it or not—they’re shown together 
on Page 78 of Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book! 
Too bad that Adam’s Needle is so far 


away—on Page 108—and that there’s no 


Whimsical? Yes—but only between the 
lines. For this “Book of the Year” for 
amateur gardeners contains 210 pages of 
authoritative facts on flowers and their 
culture. It is free on request to those in- 
terested in vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














FOR THE WATER GARDEN 


If you have thought that the colorful 
beauty, exquisite fragrance and never- 
ending interest of a Water Garden 
would be too costly for you to enjoy, 
we urge you to send for the new 1933 
catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., the oldest 
and largest growers of Water Lilies and 
Aquatic Plants in America today. 

In it you will find everything for the 
water garden, at the lowest prices in 
our 27 years’ experience. 

Our new catalog de- 


scribes and pictures, in F R E E 
natural colors, hardy and ‘ 
tropical Water Lilies and Beautifulnew 


all types of water plants 1933 Catalog 
and ornamental fishes. It 

tells how to construct a 
pool, how to plant a tub 
garden, and gives complete 
cultural directions. Send 
for your FREE copy right 
now. 






3308 Brookside Ave. 3326 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 
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The Inaugural Collection of 10 Schling 
Specialties—a handpicked bouquet of rare 
and exquisite flower varieties selected to delight 
the most sophisticated and fastidious of flower 
lovers at a price within the reach of everyone. 








Marigold, Guinea Gold — Delightfully 
different with Gardenia-like petals of brilliant 
, orange flushed “=. ons. 


Calendula, Sunshine 
— Lovely new type with 
long, loosely arranged 
flower petals like the 
Chrysanthemum. PAt. 75c 

Nasturtium, Double 
Sweet Scented, Golden 
Gleam — Large double 
flowers of bright orange 
OS SS Ee Pkt. 25e 

Sunshine Aster — 
{ Lovely single Asters of 

interesting color with 
Caundats Sunshine —" centers “3 tiny 





Carnations, Glory = the Riviera — Rivals 
our best greenhouse varieties in size and 
colgsis he tee a hice wicks oa aiald he Pkt. 50c 

edding Dahlias, Unwin's Semi-double 
Heb rid—In a great variety of colors, 2 ft. high, 
blooming in 3 months from seed...... Pkt. 35c 

Larkspur, Schling's Exquisite Mammoth 
Column — A columnar variety, aver the 
po Or cre 35c 

Salpiglossis, Schling’s New Candelabra 
Varieties — Sensational new type growing 
Hollyhock-like from base and branching in 
profusion from central stalk......... Pkt. 25c 

Scabiosa, Giant Loveliness — L oosely ar- 
ranged petals of delicate salmon rose give 
unusual, full and fluffy appearance... . Pkt. 35e 

Zinnias, Scabious- flowered —Broad 
guard petals and tufted centers of smaller 
crested petals. Popular Zinnia colors. . Pkt. 50c 


SPECIAL io vsiiction 5585 Vatue $3-00 


Individual varieties at prices listed 


Schlings Seeds 


58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 
The Book for Garden Lovers — 35¢ a copy 
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.. IN THE WATER 
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The greatest gardening thrill you've ever 
known . awaits the day when your own 
garden-in-the-water unfolds its first blossoms! 
Easiest of all, results most spectacular of all. 
Exotic beauty, heavy enchanting perfume lure 
you to a new world of interest where bright, 
varicolored fishes and pond animals dart here 


and there in this little paradise you have built} . 


for them. 
And do not say, “Oh, I know, but it must be 
expensive.’ For that is no longer true. Here is 


a gorgeous, varied collection for four dollars! 


Pink Opal — —-¢ Pink, especially good 
for cut flower. 
Marliac White coll free blooming Pure 


Helen Poster — A popular sweet- 
scented P: 

Marliac C hromatella — A free bloom- 
ing Yellow 


Ask for collection No. 20. 

Our beautifully illustrated 1933 Catalog tells 
how to build your pool, plant your water lilies 
and aquatic plants, care for your pond fish, and 
little water animals that kee e- your pool clean. 
Beautiful water lilies from 50 cents up, pond 
fish from 5 cents up. Sent free anywhere east of 
Rockies. In far West enclose 15 cents, Canada 
<Uc. 





THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
38 N. Court Street 
Frederick, Md. 

















This Year 
More Than Ever 
Send for Our Catalog ‘Pat i 


There are some decidedly impor- 
tant things upon which, this year 
as never before, depend your | 
success with hardy plants and | 
rock plants. They are things 
that have not existed to any ex- 
tent before. The first page of the | 
| 


catalog tells about them. 
Following it are many of our own 
tried and proven new things. The 
kind you will at once want, and 
can absolutely depend on being 
highly desirable. Doubt if any 
other catalog lists, describes and 
illustrates as complete a showing 
of both old and new fashion 
hardy plants and rock plants. 
Make sure you have some Rus- 
sian Violets. 








DOUBLE RUSSIAN VIOLETS 
Delicately fragrant. Bloom got Le aa 
in shady spots. Hardy 
Three plants for 85c. i? for “$50 sO. $8 
for 100. 
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32 Mentor Ave.,Mentor,Ohio | ! 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS ! 














i Practical. ones oom satus f for 


| Florists. Nurserymen Suburbanites,, 





|| are Thrip Free and Rate Highest 
|| Send for FREE //ustrated 








Long-cluster 


GOLDENCHAIN 


(LABURNUM VOSS!) 


Much hardier than the ‘‘old’”’ 
Laburnum_ vulgare. Long-cluster 
Goldenchain often blossoms first 
year, the gorgeous racemes bein, 
out of all proportion to the size o! 
plant. fs 

Tree-shaped Wisterias; 
scent (Fothergillas); and the much 
sought Japanese Flowering Quinces 
in separate colors. Free Book illus- 
trates these — many other new and 
unusual plants. 


Spring- 


Write 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 














FLOWER- POT TRELLISES 


__ Exceptionally light, strong and 
artistic construction. Painted 
green. W a uprights. Wire 
cross members 
io” high 


4 for $1.00 
50” 4 for $1.25 
24” ** 4 for $1.50 
28” “ 2ior $1.00 





of seid clert Special Package 
SN ae of one of $ 1 25 


‘Potted | each size 
included.) 














W. EPPLER 
15 Eastern Ave., E. Lynn, Mass. 











WATER LILIES—75 Varieties! 


a richly colored, fra- 

grant, a garden 
flowers may anted from 
April to lender, Ours are 
the largest Aquatic Gardens in 
America. Every root guaran- 
teed! 75 beautiful Varieties to 
choose from in our free, illus- 
trated Catalog. Send for it 
NOW. 





THE W. B. SHAW AQUATIC GARDENS 
Dept. N Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 














about 

d and 

BETTER 

varieties, selected from thou- 
§ sands by Government special- 
ists. Also all the best Standard 
9 and Everbearing kinds. Send 
today for FREE copy. It’s dif- 
— written by specialists. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
329 Market St., Salisbury, Md, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


STRAWBERRIES Our 1933 cata- 
ap PAY *w 











Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truc 


Country Estates and Poultrymen 
Reduced Pri - T 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1094 331d Ave. , Min, 





Money making trees, vines and 
plants for Spring Planting. All the 
old and newer varieties. Our Cata- 
log for Spring of 1933 containing in- 
formation of Great Value to Home 
Owners, Commercial Orchardists 
and Small Fruit Growers now ready. 
It’s free. Get your Copy. 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box K Princess Anne, Maryland 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING Crabs, Magnolias, Pachysandra and a 
complete line of Government Inspected and Certified 
Nursery Stock. Write for ‘‘ Flowering Trees of the 
Orient" before buying this Spring. 

A. E. Wohlert, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 


— Gladiolt 
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A.E.KUNDERD, Sox 27/ Goshen, Ind. 











Ya CHERRY MEADOW av 
LAVENDER PETUNIAS! 


Exquisite edging plant, 25 cents each. $2.50 per dozen. 
Catalog of distinctive plants. CHERRY MEADOW 
GARDENS, Olive Belches, Framingham Centre, Mass. 








TI GS RID IA (MEXICAN SHELL LILY) 
Exotic_summer-flowering 

bulbs. Blossoms often 5” across. From July to Octo- 

ber. Colors — yellow, rose, and scarlet, mixed. Beau- 

tifully marked centers. Ideal for rock gardens. 12 

large bulbs — $1.50 prepaid. List oF was BULBS 

AND BULBS SEEDS sent FREE on request 

GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California. 
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Continued from page 127 


by the late Dr. Wilson from Western 
China in 1904, although it is only 
seldom offered in the trade. The vine 
grows but 6’-7’ high, the dark green 
leaves setting off the creamy white, 
fragrant, nodding flowers. Aside 
from blooming late, in September and 
October, its color makes it valuable 
for planting against brick walls. It is 
considered hardy as far north as Cape 
Cod. Plants may be obtained at 50 
cents each, $5.00 a dozen + Henry A. 
Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Sourwood (Oxydendrum arboreum) is 
one of our loveliest small native trees 
(Figure 4). Sometime in July or 
August it hands out its racemes of 
white bells which show well against 
the dark glossy foliage. The blooming 
period seems unusually long, as the 
seed pods have about the same color 
and shape as the flowers. In autumn 
the leaves flame up in a brilliant red. 
It belongs to the heath family, which 
accounts for its liking acid soil, though 
it does not need it. To lighten a hem- 
lock planting or to give height to a 
group of laurel or rhododendron, 
there is nothing more effective. A 
plant 3’—4’ is 75 cents; $3.25 for five, 
plus transportation ++ The Hillenmeyer 
Nurseries, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Lilium wallacei (Figure 5) blooms 
in August, its upright flowers of a 
delightful pinkish orange, lightly 
spotted, held about 2’ from the ground. 
Its origin is lost, for it has been so long 
cultivated in Japan. Easily grown, the 
bulbs increase rapidly, which cannot 
be said of many lilies. The foliage is 
excellent, another point in its favor. 
We should like to group it with blue 
Platycodon and white phlox. Flower- 
ing bulbs, 2’—3” in circumference, 
are $1.50 a dozen, $10.00 a hundred; 
larger ones, 3’—-5” in circumference, 
$3.00 a dozen, $20.00 a hundred, 
and carriage + W. E, Marshall & 
Company, Inc., 150 West 23rd 
Street, N. Y. C. 
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Wall germander or Teucrium chamae- 
drys (Figure 6) has had so many 
medicinal uses ascribed to it that you 
could hardly find a more appropriate 
edging for beds in the herb garden. 
Said to have cured Emperor Charles V 
of gout, it has been used as a specific 
against fevers, asthma, coughs, and the 
poison of all serpents, as Grieve's 
Modern Herbal tells us. The spread- 
ing plant with its dark green leaves, 
gray underneath, may be kept in 
place by trimming. In fact, being 
hardier than box, it may be used in 
its place. At home in the sun in light 
soil, it does as well in the rock garden 
as in the border. Plants are obtainable 
at $1.20 for three, $3.50 per dozen, 
$25.00 per hundred, plus transpor- 
tation + The Wayside Gardens Com- 
pany, Mentor, Ohio. 
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MORE THAN YOU WOULD EXPECT EVEN OF 


EXPECTATIONS are high, naturally, as you take your place behind 
the wheel of a Lincoln, or rest at ease on relaxing cushions. But 
the motoring thrill of the new 12 cylinder Lincoln with 136-inch 
wheelbase is beyond anything you ever experienced . . . unless 
you are already familiar with Lincoln 12 cylinder motor cars. 

An effortless smooth motion. An alert, unbelievably quick 
responsiveness. Ease of control. A feeling of security pleasantly 


reminding you that your motor car is a precision-built Lincoln. 








ceoevvecesos COE LINCOLN 


Never before has Lincoln offered value as great as that found 
today in this new Lincoln 12-136. Here are typical Lincoln qual- 
ities and high mechanical standards presented at the lowest 
prices in Lincoln history . . . from $2700 at Detroit. 

The Lincoln 12 with 145-inch wheelbase, and 150 horsepower, 
is the most luxurious Lincoln ever built. It is priced from $4200 
at Detroit. You are cordially invited to test your own critical 


judgment with a demonstration of these new Lincoln motor cars. 
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